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ABSTRACT 

This report reviews the facts underlying the debate 
about delinquency in the United States, focusing on frvidence of how 
well various approaches to crime succeed in practice. Do youth 
progri.ms such as family therapies and recreation initiatives actually 
make a cost-effective contribution to controlling crime? Research 
supports a strong foundation for identifying risk factors early in 
life, allowing programs to target underlying conditions that propel 
some youth to crime. Research does not suggest that tougher law 
enforcement and stricter sanctions are likely to reduce crime 
significantly. A number of youth-oriented prevention strategies have 
documented impressive results in reducing criminal, delinquent, and 
predelinquent behavior. Careful evaluation has supported the 
contributions of early childhood interventions in reducing eventual 
crime. Several ^^community-wide prevention efforts and recreation 
programs such aJs midnight basketball have been demonstrated to be 
effective. Prevention through youth programs has beer shown to work. 
An appendix contains a graph of effective prevention efforts. 
(SLD) 
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Publisher's Preface 



During the acrimonious and often partisan debate preceding final passage of the "Violent Crime 
Control and Law Enforcement Act of 1994" ("The Crime Bill"), advocates of positive youth 
development were alternately depressed and cheered. 

Depressed to hear many of the programs they supported described a.s "social spending boon- 
doggles," "social pork," and, sarcastically, as "such stringent anti-crime measures as arts and crafts, 
self-esteem enhancement, and midnight basketball." 

Cheered because, in the new federal legislation, the Congress recognized the value, or at least the 
potential, of such concepts as "an ounce of prevention," "youth anticrime councils" and other 
language signifying a positive and comprehensive youth development approach to crime preven- 
tion. 

The American Youth Policy Forum is dedicated to exploring all the various ways by which 
America's youth may develop into productive workers, successful parents and contributing citizens. 
The Forum looks upon youth as whole people. Youth are not merely students, nor solely future 
workers, parents, or citizens. They fill multiple roles and have multiple needs. Therefore, what is 
needed is a coherent system of long-term youth development opportunities offered in effective 
schools, safe neighborhoods, and an economy providing good jobs essential to the support of strong 
and stable families. When all of these "front-line," "first-chance" subsystems are working well, we 
believe, the need for youth-oriented crime prevention and treatment programs and criminal justice 
institutions will be greatly diminished. 

For these reasons, the prospect of the new Crime Bill offering recognition and financial backing 
for state and local crime prevention and youth development initiatives became a matter of 
considerable interest to the Forum as another building block in a comprehensive strategy of helping 
the nation's youth make transitions to successful adulthood. 

But what is meant by youth-oriented crime prevention? How much 's reliably known about the 
efficacy of the various forms of prevention in helping youth to avoid delinquency and crime 
altogether? And how much is known about preventing youthful anti-social behavior from developing 
into serious, even violent, criminal activity? 

On these important substantive questions, the Congressional debate on the 1994 Crime Bill was less 
than helpful. Therefore, the Forum turned to Richard Mendel, an independent writer who had 
previously demonstrated his ability to synthesize a large body of relevant literaturi in a short time.* 
Mendel's assignr" ^^t: to present a popularly-written, documented summary of wh t is known from 
research and ev^. nation about the effectiveness of the types of youth-oriented prevention strategies 
that might be supported under the Crime Control Act. 

As the 104th Congress prepares to revisit the issues and the prescriptions contained iJi the 1994 
crime control legislation, we present Mr. Mendel's report, published as an aid to informed public 
discourse. 

— Samuel Halperin 
American Youth Policy Forum 



* Sec MoiKlcrs Ihc Anwru iin Si luiol foCanvr MomiicJit: A H(U kf^r<)ini(l /^i/hr for I^ilu yjfuik'f-s (Did 
I-oi(H<l<i(i()n <>f/h(.'f\ (Washin^^lon. DC: AnKTiLVin WmU Policy Inmni. 
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Executive Summary 



America has been altempiing to solve llie 
crime problem with one arm behind its 
back. For over a decade, the nation has 
pursued essentially a one-track strategy for attack- 
ing crime: "lock- em-up/* Through mandatoiy sen- 
tences, reduced plea bargaining, restricted parole, 
and the construction of hundreds of thousands of 
new prison cells, our nation has more than doubled 
the number of prisoners behind bars. Yet crime rates 
have not plummeted, and \iolent crime remains 
persistently high. 

Make no mistake: Our socieiv has a \ ital stake in 
incarcerating serious, violent, ciironic criminals. But 
given the tremendous ct)Sts associated with bu iki- 
ng a spate of new prisons and housing hundreds of 
thousands of additional prisoners, relying only on- 
increased incarceration to eliminate America's per- 
sistent crime epidemic Hies in the face of evidence 
and logic. 

Though slate and local criminal justice budgets 
have increased significantly, few nev\' resources 
have been devoted to steering young people away 
from crime and violence or to redirecting troubled 
youth who display signs of de!inc|uency. Some 
k)calities have implemented new community-based 
prevention prognimsand alternative sentences aimed 
at rehabilitating youthful offenders, but these re- 
main the exception, hicreasingly, states* answer to 
crime — for juvenile offenders and adults alike — has 
been the prison cell. 

In 199-4. Congress slaked out a new direction for 
the nation on crime, hi addition to prison construc- 
tion, increa.sed law enforcement, a host of new 
death penalties and a "three strikes and you're out * 
provision retjuiring lifetime incarceration for three- 
time felons, the Violent Cjime Control and k.iw 
l'nforc^.'menl Act of 199 4 authorized $^ billion for an 
array of initiatives in "crime prevention.*" including 
many aimed at keeping souih crime free. .'Vmong the 
more promising new initiatives is an emphasis on 
(*oinprebensive, prexenlion-focused, C( )mmunily- 
governmeni jxulnerships. Kalher than punishment 
and more punishment, the new rubric is p»unish- 
ment />///.% prcx enlion. 

rhis shift in philosophy did not tome without a 
fight. The ^.lebalt' leatling lin«il ['jassage of this law 
was among the most heated in recent memory. 
Many opponents ridiculed the bill proposed by the 



conference con^mitlee and lambasted the bilPs pre- 
vention agenda. 

The legislative exchange was long on rhetoric and 
hyperbole, short on reasoned analysis. Docs prercn- 
iioii work.'' Does crinwiologiccil research .s7/,%^e.s7 that 
preventio)} deserves a promuunjl place in the }icitio}i s 
crime control siraie^y alofigsicie i}icreased iucar- 
ceration cnid stepped up law ejijhrcenioity Few 
legislators and few reporters assigned to cover them 
took time to consider these questions .seriously, 

hi the end, the crime bill pa.ssed with only modest 
reductions in prevention spending. But a new 
Congress vows to revisit the legislatk)n in 199^. The 
political war o\er crime prevention is beginning 
again. 

This report reviews the facts underlying the delin- 
quency debate — the wealth of .scholarly evidence 
on the causes and correlates of delinquency and 
existing research examining how well various aj> 
proaclies to crime succeed in practice. Is there a 
strong rationale for such programs as fimiily thera- 
pies, recreation and midnight sports leagues and 
school -based conflict resolution to prevent or de- 
crease delinquent behaxior by youth? Do these 
programs actually make a cost-effective contribu- 
tion to controlling crime? Or. rather, is there merit to 
the critic] ues that t.lepict prevention efforts as naive, 
soft-headed, evert counterproductive? 

By examining ihese ciueslions carefully. polic\* 
makers can govei'n more wisely on crime. Advo- 
cates, reporters, and other interested observers can 
inlluence policy makers to conduct the next crime 
debate on the basis of cold reality rather than 
colorful rhetoric. 

What is the cold reality about crime and crime 
j-jrevention? A hard-headed look at the evidence 
rcNcals several lessons: 

1. Research provides a strong foundation for 
identifying risk factors early in life, which 
enables us to address the underlying condi- 
tions that propel some youth to crime. 

The road to violence begins in childhood. Crimi- 
nologists have long known that a relative Ivindrul of 
serious chronic ofienders are responsible for the 
majorit\" of i rime in America. Kesear^'h (.locumenls 
tiiat violent chronic offenders are mo.st active during 
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their teen years. Their paths to violence alniost 
always begin with serious behavioral problems in 
early childhood. While most children who exhibit 
poor conduct right themselves rather than embark 
on a life of crime, those who do become chronic 
offenders typically follow well-worn pathways to- 
ward increasingly serious criminality. 

Research identifies many risk factors that contrib- 
ute to youths' propensity fc^r violence and delin- 
quency. Crime-prone youth are more likely to come 
from families where parents are abusive or neglect- 
ful, provide harsh or erratic discipline, or exhibit 
marital discord. They tend to live in communities 
rife with drugs, crime, guns, and poverty, where 
positive role models and safe, constructive recre- 
ational opportunities are scarce. They are likely to 
associate with peers who are delinciuent or drug- 
abusing or to participate in youth gangs. In many 
cases they are "tracked" at school into classes 
dominated by k)w-achieving and trouble-making 
students. 

Several individual characteristics — such as hyper- 
aclivirs', attention deficit disorder, low intelligence — 
have been linked to delinquency. The presence or 
lack of self-control, problem-solving skills, and 
beliefs condemning violence have been identified 
as key determinants of criminality. Other personal 
factors — a strong and sustained rclaiion,ship with at 
lea.st one adult, an even temperament, and an ability 
to evoke positive responses in others — ha\e been 
identified as 'protective factors" that can help 
insulate even high-risk youth from the danger of 
falling into delincjuency. If prcventk)n can address 
the risks facing many children while boosting pro- 
tective factors, it will make them less likely to 
become delinquent. 

2. Tougher law enforcement and stricter sanc- 
tions are unlikely, in the absence of effec- 
tive crime prevention, to reduce crime sig- 
nificantly. 

Throughout the crime debate of 199-4, prevention 
critics urged that scarce taxpayer dollars go lor 
prison construction to eradic;ile \\\vM they called 
"re\()lving door justice" — lenient sentencing and 
easy parole for serious crimes. 

^ el recent experience throughout America proves 
that incareeraiing more criminals lor longer periods 
does not necessarily reduce crime or increase public 
safety. Between 19"S and 19S9, the expected prison 
time for committing a violent crime nearly tripled. 
Vet violent crime nites did imt clecrease dramati- 
cally. Hetvveen 1980 and 1992 California spent 
billion on |')rison construction to more than ciua- 
druple its prison population, giving it the largest 




prison population in America and second highest 
per capita incarceration rate. Yet California's crime 
rate did not fall — either in absolute terms or relative 
to other states. 

This results from both the faiku'e of deterrence 
and the impotence of incarceration. For deterrence 
to work, would-be offenders must be rational in 
their decisu)n-making and determined to avoid 
prison. Most crimes are committed in the heat of the 
moment, however, often under the influence of 
drugs or alcohol. In many inner city communities, 
impulsive behavior and a predisposition to violence 
are the norm, and they may be the immediate, 
automatic response to any tense situation. Increas- 
ingly in tough, urban neighborhoods, prison time is 
viewed less as a hallmark of shame than as a badge 
of honor or even a rite of passage. 

A second argument for increased incarcei\ition is 
to lake dangerous felons off the streets. Here loo, 
the public sSafety benefits are limited. The vast 
majority of crimes committed in America each year 
(31 million out of 34 million, experts say) go either 
unreported nr unsolved. Though locking up more 
of those convicted for longer periods can keep some 
criminals off the streets, many more will continue to 
roam free. Also, research reveals that the criminal 
careers of most chronic offenders s|xin only a few 
years — beginning in the teen years, tapering off 
steadily during the 2()s, and plummeting in the 30s. 
By the lime most criminals have compiled records 
serious enough to warrant long prison terms, their 
criminal activity has long since passed its peak. 

3. A number of youth-oriented prevention 
strategies have documented impressive re- 
sults in reducing criminal, delinquent, and 
pre-delinquent behavior among young 
people. 

Any doubt that prevention progratns can reduce 
crime are dispelled by several carefully evaluated 
programs providing intensive assistance to children 
and their families in the first five years of life. The 
best known of these is the Perry Preschool prognim 
in 'i'psilanti, Michigan, forerunner to the present day 
Head Start program. I.( ng-tenn follow-up revealed 
that at age 27, more than 20 years after completing 
the program, only seven percent of Periy pailici- 
pants had been arrested five or more times, com- 
pared with 3"^ percent of a control group. I'amily 
intenention programs have also shown dramatic 
impact on criminality. Only six percent of panici- 
pants in a day care assistance and home visiting 
program in Syracuse, New ^'ork were ever pro 
cessecl in juvenile court — versus 22 percent of youth 
assigne^l randomly to a control group. 
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Helping Youth Before 
Trouble Starts 

M;iny dciinquency prcwnlion prognuns targeted 
to older ehildreii and adoleseeiits have not been 
implemented on a broad scale. Most that have been 
trietl have, lypieally operated on meager budgets 
and without careful evaluation. 

Nonetheless, the record reveals that several pre- 
vention strategies — including both "j^ure preven- 
tion" aimed ar the general youth population and 
' targeted treatment" for those already engaged in 
problem behaviors — <jo indeed divert youth from 
[b'j pathways to crime. Included among them are: 

C.'onnntiniiy-iricic Frcixoilion hiiliatiivs. Most 
impressix e of the pure j^revention efforts are mulli' 
pronged prex enticMi initiatix es clesigned ancl imple- 
mented by entire communities, particularly those 
that build on the strengths and interests of youth 
rather than focusing only om youths* problems and 
cleficits: 

♦♦♦ Through its "Success Through Academic and 
Recreational Support" ( STARS > program for 
high risk youth ages l-ort Myers, Florida, 

reduced its juvenile crime rates by almost one- 
\h'\\x\. .\mong 1 1 and 12 year-old offenders city- 
wide, liie rate of repeat criminal behavior 
dropped (>i.3 percent. 

♦♦♦ C?rime went clown C)!) jxMcent in two troubled 
Lansing, Michigan, neighborhoocls after police, 
U )cal sch( )( )ls, and a s( )cial service agency oj^ened 
a neighborhood network center and launched 
an extensive youth develoj^ment program. 

♦♦♦ Norfolk, X'irgiiiia, forged a partneiship between 
police, human .sei'xice agencies, and l(K"al citi- 
zens to combat crime in ten high crime neigh- 
liorhoods. The initiative — which included new 
youth athletic leagues and a ^'outh I'orum for 
teens to speak on community problems as well 
as other j'yrex'cntion measures — led to a 29 
jxMcenl choj^ in crime in the targeted neighbor- 
hoods ancl a citywide reduction in \iolent 
crime. 

S m Antonio, Texas, has emj^loyed a variety of 
itiitiatives iiu luding after-school |)rograms and 
penalties against youth (and their parents) ff)r 
carry iiig w c'ap( ms, painting grafl'iii. or vi( )lating 
\ouih unfews in an anli-crime |)annership 
between commimity residents and police. In 
the program's first \eai. aire-Nts lor juxenile 
crime dro|')|X*d by ten percent and juxenile 
\ iclinn/aiion fell by SO percent. 



Miilli-DinicnsioNci! \ 'iolcticcPrcivnllon if i Schools. 
Conflict resolution and violence prewntion cur- 
ricula ha\"e swcj^t the nation in recent years, Sex eral 
programs ha\e documented inijiacts on students 
beliefs and conflict resolution .skills and on student.s' 
self-reported behavior. The best ofthe.se programs 
reach beyond the cla.ssroom into the entire .school 
and the broader community. 

Resolving Conflicts (avatively (RCX!), a Brooklyn, 
New ^'ork-based program, combines x'iolence pre- 
vention clas.ses with peer mediation and parent 
training to change the total school en\ ironment. In 
one early exaluation, "^0 i")ercent of teachers in- 
volved in the i')rogram reported that RCC reduced 
fighting among ixmicipating students. Teens, (aime, 
and the Community, a national curriculum, chal- 
lenges students to examine and act on real crime 
i.ssues and take pre\ enti\ e action. It has been shown 
to improve .students' attitudes and knowledge and 
to reduce their likelihood of delincjuency, 

Rcc)vcitio)i Pr()i>ni}}is, Though midnight basket- 
ball became the brunt of many a rhetorical attack, 
leagues have been spreading rapidly across the 
Country in lecent years — -often with acti\e support 
from local law enforcement agencies. Paiticularly 
when they reciuire parlicijxition in life skills work- 
shoj^s and other construclix'e actix'ities as a i")rereci- 
uisite for playing, these leagues ha\'e helj^ed to 
bring down crime rates in sponsoring communiiies. 
The original league in Glenarden. Maryland, is 
credited with reducing crime by 60 percent. In the 
W'inton Hills .section of (ancinnati, crime rates 
plummeted 2-4 percent within 13 weeks alter a late 
night recreation program was initialed. 

C)ther recreation and youth develoj^inent acti\ i- 
ties can be eciually effective. Researchers at Colum- 
bia I'nixersity found that the ]^resence of a Hoys <S: 
Ciirls C.lui') in a j^ublic housing j^roji'ct reduced crime 
rates by 13 percent and drug use by more than 20 
percent. 

Treating Troubled Youth 

Prevention can work. Particularly when commu- 
nities come together to offer youth a coi^tinuum of 
prognuns and services, and pu )\ idc- youth the 
opj'jortunity lor supportixe and sustained lel.uion- 
ships with caring adults, and the chance to assume 
constructixe roles iu the community, the eflcct on 
\t )Uth can be .ippreciable. Hut the.se j^ureh j')re-,en- 
tix e elTorts clc > not deal with y< )ut!i already in trouhir. 
The maj( )rit\ < >! t iimes aie (. ( unmitted b\ ;' ieLiti\ e 
hancHul of rcjXMt ollenders who typically .-.lisplay 
sc*rious beha\ ior pn)blems in e.irU childhood. \\k 
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iIkmii. moiv iiucn.sivc. iiKliv iclLiali/L\l livaiiiK'ni will 
likely Ix' a'tjLiia'ci. 

W hat i.s ihc rccoal of trcatnicnt or intonvnlion 
programs in redirecting iroiihled youlli? riiougli 
some iyj')es of ireaniient have prov en to he far more 
efleelive than others, the overall answer ean he 
summed up in two wortls: "tiuiie promising." 

homily Thcmpies. The most impressive inler\en- 
tions loeiis (jn the families oflroubleLl \oLilh — L*ven 
youth witli serious behavior problems. One ap- 
j')roaeh, multi-systemie family therapy (MST) re- 
duced rearrest rates amt)ng incarcerated youth by 
almost half. Youths \v1k) received MST spent an 
average of ~3 fewer (.lays behind bars in the year 
following treatment than fJk\ youths in a control 
g up. 

Other family intenvniions have also slK)Vvn dra- 
matic results, \yhen Parent Management Training 
(P.MT) was provided to parents of problein chiklren 
ages 3-^>. the children faret.! far better than a control 
grouj") of chiklren assignetl to a waiting list for the 
program. Overall, between two-ihirtls and three- 
fourths of the PMT children achieved clinically 
significant change an^l retumetl to a normal range 
of iK'havioral functioning. PMT has also been fount-l 
effective with adolescents — even those with serioirs 
juvenile (.rime records. 

(.'(>{^u'(uv rniiiii)iii,. .Another set ol promising 
intervention programs aims to tievelop in troubled 
youth the .social and cognitive skills necessary to 
avoid conflict and control aggression. C'hildren 
raised in .strong families, cjuality schools, and healthy 
communities typically develop these skills as a 
mailer of course. .Among high risk and delincjuent 
voulh they are often lacking. Kesearch shows that 
Incused training in social problem-solving, anger 
management, moral reast)ning and j'jerspective- 
taking can make a significant diflerence both with 
children cli.sj^laying e.ul\ signs of delincjuency and 
with youth already incarcerated lor serious t)f- 
fenses. These progi.mis can be delivered for only a 
small fraction ol the cost n\ incarcerating offenders 
in juvenile or adult prisons; the best programs have* 
demonstrated the capai ii\ to reduce ciime rates. 

The positive .Adolestx'nt Choices Training (P.AC.'T) 
j-nograni teach.es negotiation, compromise, and a 
variety of anger management skills to troubled 
Afric an American ado'esccnts. A recent siudv showed 
that onlv I.S percent ol r.\(.T participants were 
referred to juvenile couii in the three vears after 
training compared with i^) percent ol a randoinlv 
assigned control gioup. 



.A number of other treatment approaches have 
also been shown to reduce criminality. Providing 
delincjuent youth intensive contact vv ith college 
student volunteers under the guidance of gnicluate 
students and university faculty has provc*d succes.s- 
ful in several lest.s. ^'o.uthful offenders ordered to 
\y.\\ restitution to their victims or peri'onn service to 
the c-ommunity have lower recidivism rates than 
those for whom restitution or service is not ordered. 
Senten( ing juveniles to appropriate correctional 
programs, basec' in the community whenever pos- 
sible, rather than only to "training schools" or other 
large-scale detention facilities has proved a cost- 
eflective strategy in Massachusetts and other states: 
recidivism imd juvenile crime rales have remained 
low in these slates. 

4. Other prevention strategies have not been 
proven effective — most because they have 
not been subject to rigorous evaluation, a 
few because evaluations have found little 
or no positive impact. Further investments 
in research and evaluation of crime pre- 
vetition are clearly justified. 

Several i')oi')ular strategics — including most scho(»l- 
based conllict resolution, peer mediation, and gang 
prevention ellorts — have not yet been rigorously 
evaluated. Hup.dreds of tlie.se programs are being 
tested throughout the country, and several show- 
great pn)mise. 

Other prevention ap|')roaches have proved inef- 
fective in repeated tests. Shock incarceration M.e.. 
boot camps) does not reduce criminality, studies 
show. Short-term. ":]uick fix" job training has not 
lowered arrest rates. Neither traditional psycho- 
fhera|")y nor behav ior modification lias shown great 
l^romi.st* as a vehicle for redirecting delincjuenl and 
criminal youth. A few ellorts— -mostly scare-on- 
en ted programs or programs that place groups of 
delincjuenl youth together for extended treatment — 
have actualK worsened the behavior of partici- 
pants. 

5. States and the federal government need to 
develop and implement prevention pro- 
grams aggressively, taking care to learn 
from experience. Research and evaluation 
must be important elements in all preven- 
tioti efforts. 

A cost ellective appioach to crime ix'cjuires more 
than punishment. .America cannot jail away its crime 
problem b\ warehousing criminals, xoiing or ok' Jt 
cannot s(»lve erimc' soleK through cletcMrc'nc c. oi by 
slKKking tioublc prone youth or 'scuing ihem 
straight." Kather. to help children and youth gnnv 
into j-Jioduc live, constructive adults, they must be 
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NUpcn iscd. supporK'J. L-ducaicd, LMUOLiragCLl, Liuvd 
for and v,\\cn ()p|')()rinniiiL's (o toniiiluUL'. Aiul ilu'v 
nuiM lui\L* p()sin\c ()pp(HluniliLVs lor a'ca-aiion. 
L'Xj')l()raU(>n, and personal growth. 

l*or sonic youth, panicularly those from high-risk 
taiiiiliL-s and Loniniunilics, cognili\L* skills training 
and laniiiy counseling w ill also he recjuired. Aiui to 
he elTeeli\e. these treatments must he earefulK" 
eralled, research -ha sed, and en'ecti\ el\ imi ^lemenlCLl. 

To date, nowhere in .'uvicrica ha\e ail of these 
pieces heen pulled logelher in one communil\. 
alihougli a number of places are tning to do so. 
Nowhere lias the impact of w el)-defined, youih- 
urietifcd crime pre\eniion piograms been fully 
reali/ed. Pre\eniions potential remains uniapj')cd. 

Ciiwn the h.igh cosi.s ancl dubious benefits to be 
expected from continuing on the lock-'em-up path, 
and gi\en the encountging results of many youth.- 
orienled pre\enlion and intenent'on strategies, a 
significant public inwstmeni is .suieU" warrante^l 
both to strengthen ancl expancl a youth-orieniCLl 
pre\ ention agenda and U) step up the L'ffon to lefine 
and impro\e on pre\entions promise. 

Throw ii\, nH)ney at pre\ enlion w ill not sol\ e 
.Vmerica's crime problem. Hut ignoring pre\ ention 
is an e\en worse alternati\e. Both to protect our 
selws and to .secure our children's future, pre\ en- 
tion inu.si become a mainstay in our nation s eiime 
control strategy. .\ iwo-armcLl approach to (.lime is 
long o\crduc. 



(Citations lor llie main points in this |-xeculi\e 
Sununaiy may be lound in the Keseaich Notes at the 
end of this paper. ) 



Introduction: 

A Look Back at the Crime Debate of 1994 



Suriiiouiiling main- hurdles and exircmcl\" 
healed argument, ("ongress completed action 
on the Violent Crime Control and Law Mn- 
forcemenl Act on August 2^. 199 J. The conference 
report on the $30.2 billion authorization — including 
$7 billion for pre\ention — cleared the House of 
Representatives by 15^ ( IS8 Democrats, 40 Repub- 
licans, 1 hidependent) lo 19^ (6 t Democrats and 131 
Republicans). On the Senate side, 61 Senators (S-i 
Democrats and Republicans) \'oted for final ap- 
proval \ersus 3H opponents (3(> Republicans and 2 
Democrats). 

In the preceding debate, critics of preventative 
strategies unleashed a gale-force rhetorical assault. 
They derided the crime hill as a "train wreck,' 
"boondoggle" and "unholy trinity of pork, postur- 
ing and partisanship, " to cite but three examples. 
Critics assailed many pro\'isions of the bill i'>ut they 
aimed their sharpest, most biting attacks at the 
dollars proposed for "crime pre\enti(Mi' — espe- 
cially programs designed to ii'lp at-risk youth stay 
crime-frcv. The critics douhU -damned these pro- 
grams as "social pork," short both for social pro- 
grams (i.e., welfa.e) and for pork barrel (i.e., waste- 
ful) spending. Their vitriolic rhetoric indicted 
delinciuency prevention as a wasteful, even ridicu- 
k)us, response to youthful violence. Their crititiue 
was stark and simple and seemed to resonate with 
many voters: 

"I'lhe bill scjuandcrsl billions upon billions of 
dollars in scarce crime- fighting resources on gau/y 
social spending .schemes straight out of the failed 
(Meat Society of the 196()s," Sen. Orrin Hatch (R-iH ) 
told the Senate.^ "Over $9 billion is included for 
vague Social spending to finance such stringent 
anticriine measures as arts and crafts, .self-esteem 
enhancement, and midnight basketball," said Rep. 
Lamar Smith (R-TX). "All this on the theor\- that the 
person w ho stole your car, rubbed your house, and 
assaulted your family was no more than a dis- 
gruntled artist or would-be NBA star."^ 

PrevcniioiTs defenders scurried to counter the.se 
attacks. They suggested that the opponents were 
ins]')irecl moie by the National Rillc As.soc iation'*^ 
opposition to an as>ault weapon> ban than on 
princij')!ed opposition to t rim" j')rc\ ention. And the\' 



accused the bill's opponents ol* hy|')ocris\' — noting 
that man\* had supj')orted prior v ersions of the crime 
bill that included billions for prevention, 

What preventk)n supporters did not do, however, 
was to offer an effective defense of the crime bills 
prevention agenda as a realistic strategy to fight 
crime. The President refused to countenance large 
cuts in prevention programs, but for the most part 
he and Congressional advocates defended such 
programs only in vague terms of equity and bal- 
ance — not safety. 

Thus emerged a glaring knowledge gap in the 
public discourse over crime. Namely: Does Preven- 
tion Work? Were the critics correct: Is there no place 
in a hard-headed anti-crime strategy for youth- 
targeted crime prevention initiatives? Are more 
police, mandatoiy sentences, restricted parole, and 
continued prison construction the be.st or the only 
rea.sonable approaches to crime? 

Or, as many criminologists, community activists, 
law enforcement officials, and big city mayors 
argue, ck) delin(|uency preventk)n prc^grams repre- 
sent an important and cost-effective component — 
even a necessaiy componeiit — in an enlightened 
and rational approach to combatting crime and 
violence in America? 

Community organizations and local, state, and 
federal agencies have tested many youth-taigeted 
crime prevention programs ovei' the past several 
decades. Seh.^Iars ha\ e assembled an extensive 
body of research on the causes and correlates of 
crime, and they have e\ aluated the impact of many 
policy and program approaches for C()mbatting 
crime. 

What does this rect)rd tell us about the potential 
effecti\ eness of delincjuency prevention? Are at-risk 
youth and already delinciuent youth amenable to 
intervention programs? Which, il any, program 
models ha\e proved effective in reducing criminal 
behavu)r? Which ha\e proved ineffective? Has pre- 
vention earned a place beside law enforcement and 
corrections in a comprehensi\c national anti-crime 
agenda? ( )r not? 
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The dust of suiniiicr 1994\s acrimonious ddxilc 
has now sclllcd. But the hiittk* over prevention has 
really just he>»un. While signilieant new funds have 
been authorized tor yoiilh-iargeted erime preven- 
lioti, the new Kepuhliean majority in (Congress (as 
stated in its '*(x)nira(.l With America") will soon 
revisit the crime hill. Many members apparently aim 
to ,i;ui prevention programs in favor of mcMV prison 
construction, Kven if they fail, ("iinds for j')revenii()n 
will have to be appropriated by Congress each of the 
six years covered by the new law. And at the slate 
and local level, where much of the authority for 
directing the federal funds resides, decisions will 
have to be made vviiere and how prevention efforts 
will be undeilaken. 

Ik'fore politicians on both sides of the (Congres- 
sional aisle resume that debate, they — and their 
staffs, the media, advocacy groups, and state and 
local leaders — would do well to review the facts 
about delincjuencv' prevention and to place preven- 
tion efforts in proj')er context. This report is intended 
to assist tlieni in that endeavor. 



PRir 



why Prevention? 

A Brief Look at Youth, Crime and 

Public Policy 



/'A('r I: The peak' (life of dnvs Ices for serious riolenl crimes in Ainerica is /S. Anvsts for rioIeiU cuts ta/yer ()ff 
({rcistically by a,iie 29^ 

FAcn 2: Ado/escence is d period of hei,ii,hle}ie(l risk cvno}iji> cdl ymtth. More lhaii oiie-foarth ofinaie adoleseenls 
coniifiil at least oae l ioknit oj'fcuse before reaching aclulthood!^ 

/•A('/ .i' Despite the prerakniee of deb'ru/neiit behai'ior a small proportioii of adolesce) its (6 percoit) are 
respotisihie for two-thirds of all rioleiii criities coiiimitted by jureniles. About 40 percent (f anvsts f>r 
(til serious crime is accouiited for by youth betuxxni the ai*es of 10 aiid 20 veal's old^ 



Tlicst' sinking f';Kts uiulcrscoiv two (.rilical 
facvt.s oF the AincricLiii crime prt)hlcin. I'irsi. 
violein criniiiKil atti\it\' occurs clisprtipor- 
tioiiately among ihc young. Second, while many 
adolescents may Hiil wilh dclinciuency and crime, 
the major tiireat to public safet}' is posed h\- a tin>' 
minority of incliv iduuls, mostly males, who embark 
on extended, otten violent crimijial careers. These 
realities make clear a third truth: making America 
safer is primarily a t unction ot incapacitating serious 
violent otTenclers; it' j)ossil'>le. providing et'tective 
treatment for them; and preventing yoiith tVom 
lapsing into either episodic or chronic ciiminal 
activity. 

Over the j'iast IS \c*ars. our approach to crime has 
increasingly coiicentraled on iiuai'ceration — attempt- 
ing to incapacitate ciiminals. l^iison constmction. 
mandatory .sentencing, and stiict new limits on 
j')arole and probaticMi have been the priorities, with 
the result that the nation's prison population — 
alread\- the largest in the iree world — has more than 
doubled since 1980. Vet crime has not gone awa\ . 

'I'hrough the X'iolent (aime (^.ontrol and Law 
l*nforcement Act ot 190k America has tor the lirst 
lime in decades placed signiricani em|')hasis — and 
tax dollars — on the second hall" (^t'tb.e j')ublie sat'et\ 
equ.nion: j^rev\'i.'ing cTiminal behavior. Does this 
new emphasis and investment make sense? That is 
the S*" billion tjuestion. 

\\\ inloiiiied answer ret |u ires detailed under- 
standing ol the crime prol>lem. What is the nature of 
America's cTime epidemic? Mow is it changing? Who 
is (onnnitting crime, ainl what fa(i rs have been 
j')roven to contribiae to or deter llR'ii ciuninal 
behavior? 



A harcl-heacled look into these tjuestions reveals 
that the case I or including prevention as a central 
element t)t\i compreiiensive national crime control 
strategy is compelling. Tiiis is true for two reasons: 

1. Prevention shows significant promise to 
identify potential risk factors for youtii 
early in life and to address the underlying 
conditions that propel them toward lives of 
crime; and 

2. In the absence of effective prevention, 
tougher law enforcement and stricter sanc- 
tions are unlikely to reduce the crime prob- 
lem significantly. 

The Promise of Prevention 

The road to violent crime begins in childhoocL In 
iact. most who follow that load begin the journey 
long beloie reach.ing the age of majoiity. 

According to a comj')iehensive multi-yeai" suiA\*y 
of Ameiican youth, serious violent offending most 
commonK' begins at ages IS or \'iolent behavior 
jX'aks at age 18 and declines sharply thereafter. It is 
rare tor anyone who has not exhibited serious 
violent behavioi- by age 2n ever to become a violent 
offender.^^ 

Ot course, some level ot rebelliousness and 
iiiischiet'-making is considered a natuial part ( if 
adolescence, and a substantial majority of youlli 
crime is non -violent. "S'et a ccuisiderable mmoritv of 
vouth commit at least one act ot violence betoie 
they turn l«S. l or n^ost vouth this antisocial behavior 
cease's wall ln\ie. More than <Sl) pc'iciiit ot those who 
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coinmil a violent olTciisc di^ring lulolcsrcncc icnni- 
naic ihcMf violciKC Uy age 21, and (he "criminal 
caivcrs" of most \i(jk-nl yoLUhful olTcnders span 
only one year/ 

TluiN, while ihe ocea.sional criniinai and violent 
aeis eomniitied h\ oihenvise healthy adoleseents 
represent a serious problem, perhaps inereasii\yly 
M), the most dani^eroLis souree of erime remains, as 
always, a deviant eadre ofehronie olTenLlers deepK' 
engaged in eriminal heiiaviors. 

Pathways to Crime 

"Adult eriniinality seems to Ix* always preceded 
by ebildhood niiscondiiel,** report criminologists 
Hobeit J. Sampson and John H. Laub.® 

This faci, that \ irliially all eareer criminals displa\- 
early warning signs before reaching adulthood, 
provides an important ingredient for prevention: if 
risk factors for youth at high risk for violence can be 
identified early, they might be provided effective 
remedial irealmcnt an^l diverted from the road to 
violence. 

Over the past several decades, and especially 
since the federal Juvenile Justice and Oelinciuency 
Prevention Act passed in extensive research 

has identified the common characteristics ofehronie 
offenders, the conditions — peisonal, familial, soci- 
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etal. or educational — that seem to contribute to 
delinciuent behavior, and the factors that seem to 
j)re\eni rejx'ai offenders from 'grt)\\ ing oul of it" 
and returning to the straight andnarrow . like the 
majoritN of other youths who get into trouble. 



Perhaps most striking is the finding that the 
jxithways toward crime are well-marked. Across 
subcultures, over lime, the behavior j')atlerns lead- 
ing to cbionic criminal beliavior are distinct — and 
they almost always involve serious behavior prob- 
lems in early childhood. 

■■In early childhood, some boys and girls begin to 
show patterns of aggressive behavior in their family, 
in their schools, in their interaction with jieers, or in 
their activities in the c-ommimity. They pick fights 
with their brothers and sisiei's, scieam at their 
parents, verbally attack their teachers, bully their 
peers, and intimidate younger children in the neigh- 
borhood,* uriies Ronald Slaby, a c*rime prevention 
exj^eil at the Hducation Development Center and 
flanard University. This behavior is "the l')est pre- 
dictor of chronic delincjueni offending and violence 
in adolescence."^ 

.\k)st children who display antisocial tendencies 
do not go on to become juvenile delinc|uents or 
career criminals- -most do not. Hut those wIk) do 
become chronic offenders typically follow a com- 
mon progressioi-j of increasingly serious behaviors: 
problems begin with defiance, lying or luillying. 
followed by fighting among individuals or gangs, 
and then serious violent behavior starting with 
aggravated assault and leading (iii some cases) to 
rape, robbeiy. and perhaps homic ide. Farly alcohol 
abuse (often marijuana abuse as well) precedes tiie 
slide into violence for the vast majority of .serious 
oflenclers. .Subsecjuent violent behavior is often 
a.ssociated with use of other illicit drugs such as 
cocaine and heroin. 

*■ Adult antisocial behavior virtually /iv/////v.^ child- 
hood antisocial behavior." explains Lee Robins."*^ 
Vet, for the most jxiri, children who display warning 
signs of violence receive little focused atlerition. 
*I*hey may be pimished by jxirenls or teachers, or 
suspended from school, but seldom are they en- 
gaged in a well -designed program it) address the 
underlying causes of their pi\>blem behavior. 

The Causes and Correlates of Crime 

What is it that leads these youth tt) violence? Mere 
again, the work of criminolt)gisis, psychologists, 
sociologists, and public health scholars sheds lighi. 
Through hundreds ( )f suidies their research has 
identified critical risk factors iti five domain.* 

Family: "(Children who denu)n.strate antisocial 
behavior come frt)m veiy nonsupj")ortiv e families at 
two extremes: either the family is repressive and 
abusive, or it stMiouslv neglects the child from the 
early yc^ars on." reports J o\ (i. Dnfcujs. a leading 
scholar OI1 aclolc*seenc e.^^ Surprisingly, parental 
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neglect is almost as sirong a predictor of subsequent 
violence as physical abuse, and parental rejection is 
the most powerful predictor of all. In one study, ^0 
percent of childreti rejected by their parents went on 
to commit serious crimes, \ ersus only 20 percent ol 
al-iused and neglected children.''^ 

As \eieran criminologist Tra\is Ilirschi lias put it. 
"the closer the child's relationship w ith his parents, 
the more he is atiaciied to and Identified with them, 
the lower his chances of delinc|uency. "*'* This find- 
ing holds in one- and two-pareni families alike. As 
studies have concluded. "Parental absence due to 
divorce or separation has been found to haw either 
a small or inconsistent as.sociation with adolescent 
delincjuency/*'^ wiiile marital conllict in two parent 
families "is strongh associated with juvenile delin- 
(|uenc\" and conduct disorder. 

Neighborhood: ("i rowing up in an underclass 
neighborhood i.N closely correlated with increased 
risk of delinquencN'. Of course, most poor peof^le 
are not criminals, l^revalence of drugs, crime, guns, 
and po\erty have been identified as causes of 
delinquency, as has liie lack of j")ositi\ e role models, 
thriving community-based organizations, cjualilv- 
schools, adecjuaielv funded social seiAices. cohe- 
sive community leadership, and safe and construc- 
tive recreational opportunities, "'rhe inclination to 
violence springs from the circui^.istances of life 
among the ghetto poor — the lack of jobs that piiy a 
living wage, the stigma of race, the fallout from 
rampant drug use and drug trafficking, and the 
resulting alienation and lack of hope for tiie future," 
writes I-.liiah Anderson, a I 'nixersitv- of }\Minsylvania 
urban anthropologist vviio has spent manv" years 
{)bseiTing and documenting the often dangerous 
and deviant beha\ ioral dynamics (>f the inner cilv .^^ 

Peer Groups: lMet|uent association with delin- 
quent and drug-using peers or pailicipation in a 
youth gang are also critical indicators of delin- 
(juency. l iilike adult crime, the majority of youth 
crime is tommitted in groups.^® In fact, writes 
Delbei! Idliott. ' The strongest and most immediate 
cause of the ;ictual onset of serious \ iolent beha\ ior 
is involvement with a delincjuent peer group. It is 
here that \iolence is modeled, encouniged. and 
rewarded: and justifications lor disengaging one's 
mond obligation to others are taught and rein- 
forced.""^^ Memlx'rship in a youth gang is an espc- 
t iallv powerful risk factor: though gangs can pro- 
vide youth a sense of belonging, plus some safely 
irom real d.ingers. extended iinoKement in a gang 
leads to ■ ext eplionallv high rales ot delinquencv .'"^^ 

School: W hile patterns of lx'ha\ior irai'ned in 
earlv thildhotid tariv over int(» the school conlexl. 



the school has its own potential for generating 
conflict and fmstraiion and violent responses to 
these situations," Elliott writes. 'During junior and 
senior high school, a clear adolescent status hierar- 
chy emerges, and much of the \ k)lence at school is 
related to competition for status and status-related 
confrontations. Abilitv* tracking also contributes to 
.1 collective adaptation to scho(-l failure and peer 
rejection by grouping academically poor students 
and those who are aggressi\e troublemakers to- 
gether in the same classes. Delincjuenl peer groups 
lend to emerge out of the.se classes and individual 
feelings of anger, rejection and alienation are mulu- 
allv- reinforced in these groups. "^^ 

"Though there is .some e\idence that de!inc|uent 
beha\'ior subsides somewhat in the months imme- 
diatelv after dropping out (due to reduced feelings 
of failure and frustration).^^ the o\erwhelming 
o\errepresenlalion of school dropouts among the 
nation's prison population confirms the powerful 
ongoing link between school failure and criminal 
behavior. 

Individual factoirs: In addition to the.se external 
factors, several indiviciual characteristics can also 
predispose youth to violence. Hyperactivity and 
attention deficit di.sorder are closelv- correlated with 
delin(|uency. as is low intelligence.' Manv children 
who exhibilbehavior problems demonstrate mal- 
adapti\e beliefs, thought processes, and behavior 
patterns that predispose them to violence, ('children 
i^iay attribute hostility to peers where none is 
intended. They may lack basic problem-solving 
skills or the ability to identify non-\ iolenl .M)lutions 
when social problems arise. Thev" may hold beliefs 
justifying violence in a wide variety of situations, 
and thev- may resoit to \ iolence cjuickly in conllici 
situations. "Tnder conditions of high cMiiotional 
arousal." reports IlaiAards Konald Slaby. "aggres- 
sive individuals are likelv- lo default almost auio- 
maticallv to learned stereotypic patterns of beha\ ior 
that are often both \ iolent and inappropriate foi the 
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situation."" TIk'SC social skill deficits have been the 
focus of several delinquency programs in recent 
times — some with hit^hly successful results. 

Resiliency Against Risk 

These risk factors exj^laiii much about who be- 
comes a criniiiial and who doesn't. They pro\ itle 
iinponanl clues for tiie lormulation of effective 
pre\ention strate.uies. If pre\erition can improve 
parentini^ skills and family c-ohesioii in hi,uh-risk 
houseliolds, il' it can reduce (or ameliomte) the 
nei^ativ e inlluenccs youth experieiice in their neigh- 
borhoods arid schools, if it cari iriterverie to irihibit 
the format io!i or exi^insion of dev iatit peei' grouj^s, 
preverition cari make a major coritributioii to our 
nation's struggle against crime. 

^'et these risk Victors tell orily pan ol the preveii- 
lion story. "A .striking findiiig of stutlies of risk 
factors associated with offending is that many 
aciolescents v ho are exposec.! to risk fadors tlo not 
become dcHiKiuenl." reports the Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessnierit "Studies have 
(ound that a positive lempeniment. iiicluding j^osi- 
tive tnood and a terideiicy to evoke j^ositive re- 
sponses in otiiers, a high IQ. positive school and 
vv( )rk exj^cricnces. high self -esteem, some degree ( A 
structure in the env irorimciit, and oiic good rela- 
lionshij^ w ilh a j^aient or olhei- adult reduc e the risk 
factors associated with ollending. ''^'* 

"Kesearch has demonstrated that healthv bond- 
ing is a significant factor iri children's resistance to 
crime and drugs." explaiii David Hawkiiis and 
Richard (latalario ol" the I'niv ersity of W ashirigloii. 
"Strong positive borids have tluee impoitani com- 
I'XMients: (I) ^///f/(7>///('///""-posiii\ e relations witli 
others; il) ( n////;//7/;/c///-"-an investment in the (u- 
ture; and (3) /?('//(y"aboul what is right and wrong, 
w ith an ( )rientati( hi t( > p( )sitiv e. nu ual behav i( )r and 
ai ti( II."''-' 

■\ variety of social ^'xpericiu. es may contiibute 
to violence... "I'et none ot these social experiences 
( )r sourci-s of soc ial interac tion, singly or in coml^i 



nation, will inevitably lead to violent behav ior for all 
individuals," writes Ronald Slain. "Much like a 
j^hysiological immune system, learned patterns of 
psyclu )1< )gical mediiiti( )n are ca j")able ( )f succumbing 
to, neutrali/ang, or counteracting the imixict of 
experiences tliai act as violence toxins. 

This potetitlal for resiliency, thiscaj^acity of Nouth 
to overcome troubling inlluences and dev elop into 
healtliy. i^rocluctive, law-abiding adults, provides a 
seconcl critical underpiiining for |")reverition. Not 
just a means to treat behavior disorders or solve 
social pn )blems. prevention can also be a vehicle for 
building up this social "immune system" in high 
risk youth — creaiiiig a moral compass, so to sjx'ak. 
a commiimeiit to prosocial values combiiied with 
the skills, kiiovvledge, and thought processes riec- 
essar\' to avoicl the lemptatioiis ancl |")ressures that 
lead to violence. 

"I -iidcrstandiiig [thel risk fac'tors Ifor violeiicel is 
a first stejT toward identif\ing effec'tive meaiis of 
preverition." write Hawkins and (latalano, whose 
"social develoj^ment strategy" underlies the com- 
prehensive a|")j")roach to serious, violent, ancl chronic 
juvenile offenders advocated b\- the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and neliiU|uencT l^reveniion. "FqualK' 
im|')onani is the evidence that certain jmitixtiiv 
factors hel[T shield youngsters IVom j^roblems. 
II \ve can reduce risks while increasing |")rotection 
thn)Ughout the course of young j")co|")le's develoj^- 
nient, we can j^revent these problems and j^n)mote 
Ueallhy, pro-social gn)wth."^^ 

The Limitations of Law and 
Order 

"Whatever happened to deterrence? Whatever 
happened to actually carrying out severe penalties 
(or those who commit heinous crimes?" asked Reji. 
Bob Stump (R-A/y in the heat of the IWi crime 
debate.'''^ "We should not be sj^ending social vvel- 
lan; money out here like this." echoed Rcjt. I^ill 
Mcdollum (R-I'L). "\\c need to put certainty and 
swiftrie^s aricl jTunishment back into the system 
again. We need to have deterrence of criminal law s 
in this couiitrv'. deterrence of ciime, vvhicii is true 
l^i'eventic )ii."^^ 

"Rev ol\ ing-cloor justice," the lact that many con- 
victs .serve far less time than they aie sentenced to, 
lay at the hean of the argument in b)9 f against 
devoting .scarce public" resources to crime j^i'cven 
tion. "Our nation's criminal justice system lacks 
credibilitv bei ause we have f.iiletl t< • j-jrovide .m 
adecjuatc- deterrent to crime .md enough places to 
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lock up huixlcncd cnniin:ils ;md throw away the 
kcy/'^° argued Sen, Orrin Maich (IMT), now diair- 
iiian of ihc Senate judiciaiy Comniitlec, 

To holster ihcir case, Hatch and others presented 
disiurhing inlornialion on the failure of courts to 
punish criminals sewrely. For instance, \iolent 
offenders ser\e on average only 3" percent of tlie 
prison linie ihey are sentenced to. Murderers are 
sentenced to an axenige of IS years l^JUt ser\e only 
se\en: rapists are sentenced to eight years on 
average hut sei-xe only ihree.^' 

Such statistics, comi")ined with news stories (and 
political advertisements) depicting seasoned crimi- 
nals eomniitting heinous crimes after early release 
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from prison, make a powerful impression on the 
voting public. But politics aside, can a national 
crime strategy based solely on int teased incarcera- 
tion — e^)upled with other "law and order'" remedies 
like the death penalty and widespread waivers to tiy 
juvenile offenders us adults — make a signil'icant 
dent in the American crime j^roblem? A harcl look at 
the criminological ev idence suggests the answer is 
no. 

Crime and Punishment in California 

Between 198 4 and 1991. ('.alilornia enacted moic 
than I.()(H) new criminal statutes either to lengthen 
pris< )n sentences ( >r u j")grade misdemeaiK )r ( )flenses 
to felonies. At the same time, (".alilornia courts 
dramatically intensilied their monitoring of proba- 
tioners and parolees, sending tens of th(»usands ol' 
coinicts back to prison. As a result, the state 
(juadriipled its prison population — Irom ii.SOO in 
1980 to over lOh.OOO in 1992— giv ing it the largest 
prison j^oj-iulation and the second highest incarcera- 
tion tale (31 I prisoners per !()( ),()()() (^oj-)uhili( hi ) in 
the nation. California spent $3-8 billion on prison 
construction dui ing this jXMiod, boosting the piis( )n 
system's share ol state sjxMiding from 1 j^eiwnt in 



1981-82 tooverC) percent in 1991-92. Yet California's 
crime problem did not improve— either in absolute 
terms or in compari.son with other states. Rather, 
crime remained stable, with violent crime rates 
increasing and propeny crimes decreasing.^^ 

"The data indicate that the money sjx-nt in 
California on prison construction was moncN' 
wasted," writes l-ranklin Zimring from the I'nixer- 
siiy of (California, Berkeley. "The almost (|uadru- 
pling of prison capacity seemed to make little 
difference when it came to curbing the rate of 
violent crime/'^^ 

Other studies ha\e been more faxonible toward 
increased in(.'arcenition as a means of reducing 
crime. According to Michael Block of the I 'nix ersiiy 
of Arizona, the 10 states that increased their j")ri.son 
populations fastest in the i98(),s experienced more 
than a 20 percent decline in ox'cnill crime rates, 
compared with a 9 percent increa.se in the 10 states 
wl'.ich increa.sed their incarceration rates the least.^ 

Most researchers draw a clifferent conclusion, 
however. 'Several recent .studies have attempted to 
son out the relationship between imj")risomiKMit and 
crime," reports Joan Fetersilia, formerclirectorof the 
KANM ) (Corporation's (j iminal Justice Program. 'The 
research results are surprisingly consistent: Prison 
has a marginal crime j^revention. incapacitation ef- 
fect, but it is not large enough to reduce overall 
crime rates significantK'."^^ 

PerhajTs the mo.st comj:)iete information comes 
from the National Academy ol Sciences Panel on 
I'nder.standing and Prexenting X'iolence. ''rhe in- 
crements to crime control from incapacitation are 
modest, even with veiy large general increases in 
inmate populations," the Panel found in 198().^^ 
Mt)re recently, the panel reported thai "sentencing 
policy became much harsher" between hPS and 
1989. "Increa.ses in both a convicted violent 
offender's chanceof being imprisoned and the aver- 
age prison time .serx ecl if imj")risonecl at all combined 
t( ) cause a near tripling of the exjx*ctc\l prison tinx* 
.ser\ed per violent crinx*."^^ 

^'et the number of v iolent crinx*s committed in 
.'\merica was the .same in 1989 as in 19"^^ — 2.9 
million. 'This suggests that by itself the criminal 
ju.stice response to violence could acconijilish no 
more than running in place," the paix'l fouixl. "An 
effectixe contiol strateg\" must also include prex ent- 
ing violent events betore they happen,"'^" 

The Impact of Incarceration 

1 1( )\\ c an this be? I low c an iix icMsing the se\ erily 
of punishment aixl removing more criminals Irom 



tlic streets for longer periods of lime not make us 
appreeiahly safer? A look at the erimino!oi;ieai 
evidence reveals two causes: the impotence of 
deterrence, and the weak effects of incapacitation. 

Deterrence. The criminal justice system's pri- 
maiy means of promoting public safety is deter- 
rence — preventing ciime by discouraging potential 
offenders with the threat of punisiiment. I'or deter- 
rence to be effective, would-be offenders must be 
rational in their decision making and see imi")ris()n- 
ment as an unacceptable consec]uence of offending. 
Hspecially witiiin the inner city, real life oiien meets 
neitiier of these conditions. 

'Much individual crime (particularly violent crime) 
is an impulsive response to an immediate stiessful 
situation and is often committed under the inllu- 
ence of drugs and oi alcohol. ' Fetersilia wiites. If 
crime is iiighly impulsive, tiien rational choice 
models, which attempt to convince the offender that 
crime doesn't pay i)> increasing penalties. iia\'e 
limited utility for crime control. 

This impulsive behav ior is colored by the beiia\ - 
ioral and moral nomis internali/ed by would-be 
offenders during childhood and modeled in their 
families, schools, and communities. "By the lime 
they are teenageis, most linner cityl youths have 
either internali/ed the code oi the streets or at least 
learned the need to comport ihemseKes in accor- 
dance with its rules." observes I'.lijaii Anderson. "It's 
basic recjuirement is the display of a ceiiain piedis- 
position to violetice.'"*^ 

*T'nfortunately. for too many \ouih. violence is 
either the onl> oi the most effec*li\e way to achieve 
.status, respect, and other basic .social and peisonal 
needs." writes Dclben I*.lliott. 

" I^rison is most likely to deter if it meets two 
conditions.' Petersilia writes, social standing is 
injured by the punishment and the punishment is 
severe in comparison lo the benef its of the crime. 
I'nfortunately. for many urban youth neither condi- 
tion holds true. Many stieet-oriented boys aie 
nuich more conc erned about the threat of justice' i.t 
the hands of a peer than at the hands (>f police." 
Anderson finds. "Moreover, many feel not only that 
they have little to lose by going to pri.scm but that 
they have something to gain. Tiie toughening up; 
<)ne e\]UM'iences in pri.son can actually enhance 
one's reputation on the stieels.*'^^ 

Incapacitating Criminals. A second puipose 
for incarcerating crimitials is to separate them from 
the community .md prevent them Imm commilling 



more crime. "I think it's fair to say that we don't 
know how to rehabilitate the serioLis repeat offend- 
ers." says janies Q. W'il.son of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, "so the goal has to be: to 
protect societ)' and make it clear... that society is not 
going to tolerate this behavior by ignoring it or 
winking at it.*"*^ 

Yet the National Academy of Sciences panel 
found the criminal justice system's increased u.se of 
prison from lO^S to 19S9 prevented just 10 to IS 
percent of potential violent crimes.'*'^ The crime- 
rc^ducing effects of incarceration are necessarily 
limited for several reasons. First, the great majoiily 
of crimes in America never lead to an arrest or 
conviction. Of the 3-^ million crimes committed in 
1990. .31 million went unreponed or unsolved.'^^ 
Hven if those anested include many chronic offend- 
ers, the supply of potential criminal recruits is 
seemingly endless in many neighborhoods. As 
Petersilia puts it. "the ability of back-end strategies 
(such as imprisonment) to increase public safetv" is 
severely limited because of the replenishing supply 
of young people who are entering criminal ca- 
reers. 

This problem is compounded by the poor perfor- 
mance of the criminal justice system in selecting 
whom to incarcerate, .'^s young adults, chronic 
offenders often receive light sentences because 
criminal court judges and prosecutors are unaware 
of offenders' juvenile records. "In a national survey 
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of prosecutors, half the respondents said they 
normally received little or no juvenile rec*ord infor- 
mation on even the most serious young adult 
olTcnders in their juri.sdiction," reports (j)}ij^}vs- 
sio)uil Quarterly. "When juvenile recon.ls were 
.ivailable, they were often incomplete or arrived too 
hite lo affect decisions on wbetbei tir not t(» file 
criminal charges."'*^ Rather than inca|")acitaling 
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chronic offciKlcrs at ilic height of llicir careers, 
prison terms arc usually imposed \\h(.Mi criminal 
activity is beginning ro taper off. In (California, for 
instance, while the a\'erage age of arrest is I"', the 
average age of first commitment to prison is 26 and 
the median age of new prison admissions is 29 — 
about the age most criminal careers are coming to 
a close.^^ 

Another factor limiting the crime-reducing impact 
of incarceration is evidence that imprisonment ulti- 
mately increases the criminality of th.ose who sene 
time. One recent stud\' follo\ve(.i matched pairs of 
offenders (convicted of similar crimes, with similar 
demographics and criminal records) who were 
sentenced differenth' — one to prison, one to proba- 
tion. The study founel that those sent to prison were 
more likely to be arrested over the subsecjuent three 
years than those given probation.'*^ The criminogenic 
effects of prison lULiy be especially strong for youth- 
ful offenders, write Sampson and Laub. imprison 
ment may have powerful negative effects on the 
prospects for future employment and job stahiliiy. 
In turn, kwv income, unemployment, and underem- 
ployment are themselves linked to heightened risks 
of family disruption. Through its negative effects on 
male employment, imprisonment nia\" thus lead 
through famiK' disruption to increases in future rates 
{)f crime and violence, 

Death Penalties and Juvenile Justice 

i\v() other iaw and order' Lipj')roachcs — b 
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i\v() other iaw and order . 

included in the 1994 crime act with bipartisan 
supp{)i"t — similaiiy hold limited promise U) reduce 
the Clime threat: death penalties. Ltnd the wide- 
spread use of waivers to try juvenile offenders as 
adults. 

As has been wideK' documented, there exists no 
credible e\ idence that the death penalty deters 
crime. One recent study, for instance, compared 
violent crime rates in 293 pairs of counties that 
borxler along a siLtte line. The analysis found that, 
taking into account demogrLtj')hics and other rvl- 
evant factors, the states' use of the death penalty had 
no significant impact on violent crime; in fact, 
counties in states where the death penalty is wi deb- 
used showed higher rates of violent crime than 
those in counties where executions are perfonned 
seldom or not at all.^^ The death penalty may be 
justified as an expr*ession of public will, or- as fair 
punishment for heinous crimes, but it simply (.Iocs 
not tnake our streets safer. 

Less understood is another key intent ol the new 
Clime law — to try increasing nu»nbers of juvenile 
offendeis as adults. Between the eady 19"'(N and 



198"'. the proportion of youthful offenders referred 
to adult criminal couils increased from 1 percent to 
S percent- Lk'tween 198^ and 1991, the number of 
juvenile cases transferred to criminal courts jumped 
another 29 percent nationw ide. from "^.000 to 9.000.^^ 
This growing reliance on adult courts is rooted in a 
perception that young criminals arv being coeldled 
by a rehabilitation-minded juvenile justice system. 

i iowe\'er, man\' juvenile justice experts deny that 
seiious offenders are recei\ing lenient tivaiment. 
and they argue that diverting yi)Uthful offenders 
from the juvenile system — particularK' nonviolent 
offenders — is counteipi'oductixe. 

In many states, the sentences meted t>ut by 
juvenile courts are no less sexeie than those dealt 
youthful offenders in criminal court. In California, 
for instance. yi)Ulh convicted of homicide, kidnap- 
|")ing, robbei')'. and assault in juxenile cour ts actually 
serve longer sentences than adults and youth con- 
victed in criminal court. >'outh convicted of homi- 
cide ser\e an average of 60 months, compared w ith 
4l months for those convicted in criminal couit.^^ In 
some states, juxenile courts are more lenient. In New 
Mexico, for instance, a murderer convicted in 
juvenilecourt faces a maximum sentence of two 
years; when convicted as adults, mui'dei'eis face a 
life sentence or the death penalty. 

Over'all. *it does not appear that juveniles ic.vei\'e 
hai'sher j')enalties, on .the a\'ei-age. w hen transferi'ed 
to criminal courts for a broad range of offenses," 
conclude criminologists Dean j. Champion and G. 
Larry Mays. Roughly half the juvenile cases tians- 
feiTcd to adult court each year ai'e dismissed tor lack 
{)f ev idence, Champion reports. Many of the rest arv 
spared harsh sentences b\- judges accustomed to 
har'dened adult criminals. "The kids go from being 
big-time juvenile actors to small-time ciii-ninal ac- 
tors." Champion says. "The likelihood is they will 
get prx)bation."^'* 

A 1991 study comparing the sentencing of l()-to- 
17 year-olds accused ol" robbery- and biir'glai-y in 
New York and New- jersey found that juvenile courts 
were no less severe than adult courts. Moreover, the 
study found that youth treated in the juvenile justice 
system "were rearrested less often, at a lower rate 
and after a longer crime-free period. "^^ 

'i"his outc{)me confirms the fear"s' of many juwnile 
justice advocates: that >-outh Irvated as adults, and 
particulariy those sentenced to adult prisons, may 
be hardened into chr'onic criminality. Adult prisons 
typically do not provide the types of rehabilitation 
programs offered in juvenile detention settings, \c[ 
the majorrtN' of juveniles wai\ed to adult courts are 
n( >t vi( )lent c )ffenders: c )nly i per'cent < )f cases 
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iransfVnvtl lo atlull coluls in 1091 iiuoh cd triuK'.s 
against persons — and noi all of ihvsv wcvv for 
\i()lcni triiiK's.^^ Most waivers go to ^onlli accused 
of properly or drug crimes — youlli for wlioin relia- 
hiliiaiion is a \iahle and appropriate option/' 

Toward a Comprehensive Approach 

Our society has a vital slake in incarcerating 
serious \ioleni olTeiiders — a(.iults or ju\eniie.s — 
who wreak havoc on our sireeis. A major goal of 
pui')lic polic\ must ix' to redress ib.e breakdowns — 
remaining lenienc\" in state ju\enile justice statutes, 
and communication gaps between ju\enile and 
criminal courts — that allow man\' young \illains to 
avoid long prison teinis during their mt)s( clesiruc- 
lj\e years. 

Howewr. the fad remain>: on their own. incai- 
ceralion simply canntn etlect a significant reduction 
in crime, loo few criminals are detenVLi by the 
threat (or reality) of increasing prison terms, and too 
many adolescents are poise^l to replace those who 
are shipped off to prison. 

(j itics {)f the 199-+ crime bill re\ eled in labeling it 
"a full employment program for social workers." 
\c{ the punitive allernali\e can just as accurately be 
depicted as a full employment program for constinc- 
tion workers and prison guards. The costs of prison 
construction alone ran to $-4.9 billion in the latest 
fiseal year,^^ and the tab for housing a ju\enile or 
adult prison inmate range from $1S.I)0() to upwards 
of S'4(J.()(K) per year. In leiiiis of crime iVLluction, the 
potential pay-off from this in\ estment is mo^lest. 

"Those who focus on ilie criminal justice system 
are offering the public a false ht)pe. the hope that if 
the criminal justice s\stem just did its job more 
competently — and criminals weie punished mt)ie 
often and more harshly — the juiblic wt)uld be sale 
from most crime." writes Joan Petersilia. "The 
public gets some (.omfort from statistics showing 
that arrests and imprisonments are going up. Hut it 
3 1 millioi'J crimes are l")eing committed in this 
counliy and .'^1 million are ne\ er detected, the only 
way lo truly rediKC crime is to find .some way to stop 
some of the crime from being commilled in the first 
place.-^^ 

In the woixls of Hawkins and C.atalano, "it is as if 
we were pro\iding e\pensi\t' ambulances at the* 
bottom of a cliff to pick up the youngsteis who fall 
( )l"f, rather than building .i feiKc at the t( )p ol the t liff 
lo keep I hem from killing off in the first phue.'"^^ 



Notes 

* I^ace. on the other hand, does not appeai' to be 
a factor in youth's propensity to \ iolence. Thtiugh 
African-American youth lend to grow up at far 
greater risk than their white peers. Mliott repons that 
the ratio of black-to-white youth who e\'er engage 
in \ iolence is only 5-to-4. Blacks are far more likcK' 
to he anvslcci [Uau whites. howe\er. and they aie 
significantly more likely to continue theii \ iolence 
intc/ aduhhot)d. TllioH suggests this di.spariiy is 
lelated to [*)lacks' greater diliicully finding and 
holding jobs and to their lower marriage and stable 
cohabiting rates, "in essence, race and p()\eily aie 
related to succcssl'ully making the transition out of 
adolescence and into adult roles." he wiites. 

** In an attempt to addre.ss these problems, the 
.stale of (Colorado appro\ed iiK)del legislation in 
1993 recjuiring that \'ioleni youth t)ffenders (ages 
181 recei\ e adult-length sentences but sen e them in 
youth-only correctional facilities. 



Does it Work? 

The Effectiveness of Crime Prevention 
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TliL' iiUL'llL\lLial t iisL' for pivwiilioii is H)iiipL'l- 
lin^. WitlioLil piv\L'nlii)ii, face uiitokl 
spLM^.diiig on prisi)n <.(>nMrLKlii)ii and intar- 
tcraiion. \vl \vAl\ HuIl* lu>pL' for iiicaiiiii^yrul <.rinK' 
ivtluLlion. Piv\ -Mition. on iIil' orliLT haiiLl. appears 
ic^ hold .significant proniisL' as a coniplonoit lo iIil' 
L'nroiXL'iiK'nt appioatli. \XV* kin)w which kinds of 
ciiiklivn aiv ai risk. LUidLTsianLl what faclors can 
place thciii ai risk. .Xnd wc kiK)w a .m)i)Ll tlcal about 
the {"irolLVliw factoi.s — liic skills. atliUidL'S. snppoits 
ami t)pporiiiniiiL's — thai (.an ino(.Lilalc ihcni Iroin 
iIk' dan.ULMs til dL-iinciLicnc\ . 

If prL'\ L*nti( )n pn^uraiiis can lisl' this kno\\icLlt;c 
successfully to address the dcNelopuK'ntal deficits 
that lead toward deiitKjueney. tlK-y will deli\er a 
sii^nificant breakthrou.uh in oui" nation's st niggle 
against crii'.;e. I! not. these progranis will pour 
taxpayers* money down the sinkhole of good inten- 
tions. \alidating their critics' warnings. 

'I his t hajML'r exan^ines a bi( >a(.i array ( >f appr( >aches 
to reduce i.rinie among unini. :n\\'ratL'd \outh at risk 
lor delinciuency: Lommunity-w icle strategies. eK'- 
ha\ior man.igeiiient an (.■t>nilict resolution pro- 
grams, rri^reation progiams. counseling piograms. 
It al.st) examines a lange ol other youth-orientet.! 
inter\eri.i ^s — some targ(.'ted lo assist high lisk 
families and chiklren gL'neralK . others focused on 
de\elopment and ix'h.ihilitation of" adoleseeiits al- 
read\ imoK ed in c rime, and still otheis laigcted to 
high lisk \outh Init not specifically aimed at diclin- 
(jueney pre\ention. 

This i-e\ iew includes progiams that are not based 
in the criminal justice s\.siem. Only by examining 
such a wide .ura\ of piogiams can this report 
accuiateK reflect the \ouih cle\elopment foe lis on 
a\erting clelin(|uenc\ that is espousc'd b\ main 
exjX'rts. ■ Programs thai adopt a youth de\el< »jMiienl 
orientation... pro\ ick' a^^lolesc enis with ihe full range 
ol suj^poits ncHc'ssarN for them to j^rep.tix" lor 
adulthood. Indeed, this is the focus of the besi 
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presention programs." wrote .Shepherd /eldin and 
Howard Spi\ak in a 199.^ paper for the (Center lor 
^'oLith 1 )e\elopment and l^>licy Studies. *\\ hc'n the 
en\ in)nmeni engages the adolescent, and pro\ ides 
him or her with appropriate experienees (e.g.. 
sustained adult relations. coojierati\ e activ ities with, 
peers, high expeetati( )ns. respi)nsibilit\". recreation) 
not only is \iolent i')eha\ior pre\enled. the 
young person is nn)re likely mo\e successfully 
toward adulthood. "^^ 

Deciphering Prevention's Record 

So w hat is the record of programs falling under 
this bri)ad pre\entii)n umbrella? No unecjui\ ocal 
answer to this cjuestion exists as yet. Oelinciueney 
pre\ ention programs ha\ e ne\ er been implemented 
on a niassi\e scale and many ha\e operated on a 
shoestring. Many ha\"e not been implemented fully 
or ef fecti\ ely. and few ha\ e been subject to careful 
e\"aluation. 

As recently as IS or 20 years ago. the consensLis 
on delinc|Liency pre\ention among leading crimi- 
nologists held that 'nothing works." Looking at 
rehabilitation programs for juwnile olfenders. one 
widely cited X^F \ study found that "with few 
isolated excej^tions. the rehabilitative effoUs th.u 
ha\e been reported st> far lia\e no appreciLible ellect 
on rec idi\ ism. '^^ Hiree \eais later, another sc holar 
concluded: "'rhe blanket as.seition that 'nothing 
works' is .ui e\aggeratit)n. but not b\ NeiA nuich."^'^ 

Siiu'e then, how e\ er. the coincntional w isdom 
has ivNcrsed. "Within the last decade... a luimberc^f 
programs ha\c' show n that antisocial beha\ it)r can 
be reducc\l with pre\enti\e inter\ entioiis." writes 
■\lan l\a/din ol ^'.ile I 'iiiN ersity. "Imprt t\ ed results 
appear to ha\e resulted fV(nn better understanding 
ol the emergence of antis( n i.il beha\ior. implemeii 
l.ition of c omprehensi\ c' aiul proli.uted int rNen- 
ti( »n |M( »g ams. aikl m( )re c aref ul e\ aluati( m ( )f f( Mig 
team intcaA ention effects,'*''' 
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The Power of Early Intervention* 1 hoii^h most 
iiilcncnlioii programs lack definitive evaluations 
ami some have shown themselves to he inetTcctive, 
a number of prevention models have documented 
powerhil elTects (.iliiei- on adolescent de'iiuiuency 
or on pre-delincjuenl behavior amon^ yountier 
children. Hy far the most dramatic of these are early 
interventions aitned at children (and their families) 
in the first five years of life. 

Participants in the Pern* Preschool progriim in 
^■pislanti, Michigan provetl far less likely lo commit 
crimes than a matched control i^roup. for instance. 
By age 19. fourteen years alter completing this two- 
year program of d ;elopmenlal jireschool and 
weekly home visits, only 31 percent of participants 
had ever been arrested — compared to SI jieicent of 
the control group. By the time they turned 2^. one- 
fifth as many Perry j^arlicipants as control groujT 
members had been arrested five or more times (*" 
jXMceni vs. 5^ percent), and one-third as many had 
been arrested for selling drugs percent vs. 2S 
percent ).^^ 

A home visiting and parent development jirogram 
for low-income families in Houston. Texas, also 
produced significant results related to delinquency. 
The program trained mothers to be more affection- 
ate, more responsive, and less jTunitive toward their 
newborns. Kive to eight years later, program chil- 
dren exhibited less fighting than a control group, 
and they were less disruptive, less impulsive and 
less restless — all behaviors with proven links to 
subsetjuent criminality.^^ 

l.ikewi.se. children in the ^'ale C.hild Welfare 
Project showed significantly less aggression, dis- 
obedience, lying, and cheating than control youth 
ten vears after their parents look part in a home 
visiting program that provided parenting skills and 
job counseling. As in other programs, the benefits 
of intervention were not limited to delinquencv- 
related behavior. At the 10 year follow-up participat- 
ing parents were less welfare dependent, better 
educated, and had fewer children than control 
parents: youth were less likely to recjuire .special 
education. 

hi Syracu.se. New York, a day care a.ssislance and 
home visiting j^rogram for poor mothers with pre- 
-schoohage children also produced dramatic results, 
longitudinal follow-up found that only () percent ol 
children from families j^articipating in the program 
were evei- proccs.sed in juvenile court, compared 
with 12 percent of a randomly a.ssigned control 
group. Moreover, crimes committed hy j')rograni 
jXMli( ipanls wcmc far less serious th*m those commit- 
ted bv control grouj> youth, i he average juvenile 



justice cost per child for the preschool home-visit- 
ing group was $186; for control group youth it was 

Clearly, prevention can curb crime and delin- 
cjuency. If programs target high risk children and 
their parents early in life, and if they provide 
intensive and extended (two years or more) c'oun- 
seling, education, and parenting assistance via highly 
skilled youth development professionals, preven- 
tion efforts yield powerful reductions in later ag- 
gressiveness, delinquency, and criminal behavior. 

What Works for Older Children and Youth? 

But the crime prevention agenda d(K*s not begin 
and end with early ch.ildhood. What is the record of 
other intervention strategies — particularly tliose 
aimed directly at adolescent and i')re-adole.scent 
youth? Mere the record is murkier and more mixed. 

In general, prevention jirogranis fall into two 
tvpes. The first is strictly prcroUire, ain\ed at the 
general vouth pojiulation in a given community, 
'i'he impact of these efforts is difficult to evaluate. 
Iwen if it does helj^ lessen the propensity of teens 
toward delintiuency and violence, most t)bservers 
would agree that a new youth center or recreation 
program or lO-day "anger management" unit in the 
school health curriculum is unlikely on its own to 
reduce the overall juvenile crime rate. And even if 
the crime rate does drop, evaluators have no way to 
discern for certain whether the program or some 
other factor is responsible. 

The second tv'pe t)f program is iiitcnviitioii, those 
efforts aimed at controlling or reversing the problem 
behavior of particular youth. Their impact is some- 
what easier to measure. And. though the vast 
majoritv of inten ention programs are not evaluated 
and many evaluations lli.it are imdertaken suffer 
serious methodological llavvs, a number of pro- 
grams have been evaluated thoroughly. 

Recently. Mark l.ipsey of X'anderbill I'niversily 
completed a "meta-analysis" aggregating the find- 
ings on 4^3 intervention programs tor which solid 
e\aluation data are available. He reported that 
overall, the programs did decrea.se the delinciuencv' 
and recidivism of treated youth — but only by about 
10 percent. That is. ii" before tlie j^rogram youth had 
a risk of lulure delint|uency. their chances, on 

average, were t^ percent after participating. "Tiie 
answer to the general cjueslion 'Does treatment 
reduce delincjuency?' therefore appears to be '^'es. 
oi^ average there is a positive effect,'"' l.ipsey re- 
ported. "But vv hile positive and significant, the 
mean effect sizes loiuul here appear relatively 
modest. '^^^ 



At first glance, this iiK^dest impact might lend 
support skeptics. But a ck^ser examination of the 
data reveals grciimds for subslanliai optimism. Some 
types of programs produced large positive effects; 
others demonstrated no effects or even negative 
effects. *'rhe hcsi of the treatment types... show 
delimiLiency effects of meaningful practical magni- 
tude.** Lipsey declared.^^ 

What are the characteristics of effective del in- 
(juency prevention programs? How do they differ 
from ineffective or counterproductive programs? 
TFk* following pages examine the available evi- 
dence. The lessons that emerge aiv varied and 
complex. Yet the general finding is straightforward: 
the consensus todav' is delin(|uenc\' prevention 
programs "can work. " In fact, these programs ol'ten 
tk) work — but only when they are intensive, ori- 
ented to youth development, multi-dimensional. 
carefully designc'd. effc'ctively implenKMitcd. and 
constantly evaluated with an eye to improving 
pre )gra m |")erf( )rma nee. 

Helping Youth Before 
Trouble Starts 

This section examines an array of efforts designed 
for the general population of youth, including those 
at risk- These include recreation programs; conflict 
resolution, mediation, gang j")revention and other 
schtH)l-based prevention programs; programs for 
academic enhancement, dropo'jt prevention, and 
employment training; plus more comprehensive 
initiatives r>ing several of the.^e components into a 
c(^mmi.inity-vvide youth development crime pre- 
vention strategv*. 

Recreation and Midnight Hoops 

As the battle raged on Capitol \ I ill in 19SH. one line 
iletii in the proposed crime bill captured more 
attention than any other: $40 million for late night 
sports leagues. Though this re]")resented only hall of 
one percent of prevent ion *s piece of the bill (and 
barelv' oik one-thousandth of the entire bill), K.e- 
publicans made midnight basketball "the Willie 
llorion of the crime bill. *^^ 

The program became a magnet for rhetorical 
grenades. "Presumably kids are supposed to get out 
of bed in the middle of the night to i»o play 
b;iskelball so they v\-on*t get involved in crime." 
wrote one commentator in the Wall Stnvt Jauntai 
' Imagine the convers;ition between two muggers.* 
suggested pollster l-nink i.unt/.. "One looks ;il his 
watel-i and s.iys to the other. *Hey it's alre;id\- 



We'd better get one more mugging in before the 
game begins/"^^ 

Yet before receiving their first dime in federal 
funding, midnight sports leagues h ive already spread 
to do/ens of cities all over the nation — often with 
enthusiastic supj")oi*t and cooj")enition from local law 
enforcement officials. While the impact of th<*se 
leagues has not been formally evaluated, there is 
evidence that they can indeed reduce crime. The 
original league — located in (ileniirden. .Nktrvland — 
was launched in 1986 after local officials recognized 
that most ol the town s cri c occurred between 10 
p.m. and 2 a.m. Olenarden opened its recreational 
facilities during these hours, and as a condition for 
participation required the players — voung men be- 
tween P and 2() — to attend life skills workshops 
and observe a strict code of conduct. Once the 
league started, "There was a 00 percent drop in 
drug-related crime.** reports the Prince Georges 
C^.ounty police chief. David Mitchell. In the Winton 
llills section of Cincinnati, public housing residents 
responded to a crime epidemic by laiinching late- 
nigUt and weekend basKctball along with other 
supenised recreation a<tivities. In jhe progr;un*s 
first 13 weeks, reported crime dropped by 2-4 
percent. 

Advocates of midnight ba.sketball mphasize that 
their programs are about much more than spoit.s. In 
Chicago, for instance, applicants to the league must 
first participate in a month-long "b )ol camp." then 
attend mandatory life skills workshops after each 
game. Any player vvl'.o gets in trouble with the law 
is expelled from the league. Oespite the fact that 
many of the 1.200 players who've participated since 
I9tS9 have a bistoiy of delinciuency. only one j")layer 
has been banished for criminal r.tiviiy.^'^ 

.\ Columbia University study of Boys 6s: (nrls Clubs 
in public housing project^ provides additional evi- 
dence that safe atid constiuciive 'ecrealional oj^por- 
tunities can lessen crime. Tlie study found that 
public housing projects containing a Boys 6s: Girls 
Club had crime rates 13 percent lower than projects 
without a Club. Prevalence of drug activity is 22 
percent lower in projects with a Club, the sludv' 
found, while crack presence is 2S j^ercent lower. 
"The influence of Boys <S: Ciirls Clubs is manifest in 
lyouths'l involvement in healthy and con.structive 
educational, social and recreational ;ictivities/* the 
study concluded. "Relative to their counterparts 
who do not have acces.s to ;i Club, these youth ;ue 
less involved in unhealthy, deviant ;ind dangen)us 
activities. 

\( ) reputable expert suggests that ixt reation 
<ilone — at midnight or an\' other hour — can solve 



the urban crime prt)l">leni. lUit csjxvi.illy when it i> 
intcgnitc'ci with education, trainin,u, aiui oilier ser- 
\ ice.s, and wiien it is offered lliroiigh C(;riinn.inity- 
Ixised organi/.atit)ns that |">ro\ itle yoiidi wirli formal 
and inloniial coiin.selinj^, recreatic^n can help reduce 
crime. 

School-Based Violence Prevention 
Curricula: Conflict Resolution 

Another element of the 199 i crime preNenlion 
package is conllicl resolution. .Along with other 
.short-term, .school-lxised \iolence pre\ention cur- 
ricula, contliit resolution programs h,i\e swept the 
countn in recent \ear.s aiul become a standard 
teaching tool in thousands of middle schools and 
high schools. Though these ^.urricula ha\e not been 
damned like midnight basketball, they too are a 
matter of some contro\ersy. 

hi the winter of 1993. .h^hns Hopkins I'niwrsity 
violence prewntion scholar Daniel Webster |")ub- 
lished an article in tiie journal. llcciJlh Affciii's. 
entitled: "The I nconx incing Ca.se for Schtu^l-Hased 
('ontlict Kesoluiion Programs for Adolescents. " 
Hespite the fact that he had pre\iousj\- particij'jated 
in designing and ev aluating such progiams. Welystcr 
pronounced himself "skeptical that e.xisting conflict 
resolution pr()grams can reduct.' interpeisonal \i(>- 
lencc.-^e 

(!bances are "remote." Webster wi-ot<.'. that "ado- 
lescent conllict resolution curiicula. in the absence 
of changes in families and (.ommuniii<.'s. will pro- 
duce significant reductions in serious injuries result- 
ing from violence." .Mt^st (.iassroom curiicula ad- 
dressing other adolescent health risks (i.e., sub- 
stance abuse, teen pp-gnancy. 111\" AIDS) ha\e not 
effected substantial or sustaiixx! beha\ ioi' change, 
he asserted. Webstei" also c ited preliminai'V' ev .ilua- 
lion.s of three high profile conflict resolution cur- 
ricula — two of which seemed to {"Jroduce little 
imj'>act. .'\nd Webster icasoned that most e.xisting 
conflict resoluti(Mi ( uriicula are devclopmentally 
and culturally ill-sutic\l to inner city adolescents and 
ill-e(|uippecl to make a significant im|")acl on youths' 
beha\ i( n\ 

Reaction to the article was xcliement. I'our rebut- 
tals aj'ipeared in Ikuilth AJJciiys condemning the 
integrit\- and the accuracy of WebsU'r's anaKsis. 
They faulted Webster foi- ecjuating "absence of 
evidence" with evidence ol ,ibscMice." noting that 
confliu resolution's utii'Jioven recoid i.s the result of 
unllnishcd j-irogram evaluations rather than clocii- 
metited program failures. The' critics also lashed out 
,it Webster lor failing to acknowledge his past 
affili,itlon with one ol the piograms ^ri(i(i/r(l \nd 
ihev noted that two of the ihrc'c models reviewed b\ 
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Web.ster have since yielded aclcliti,)nal evaluation 
clata--iv)th showing p( )siti\e imj^acts on partici- 
pant.s* attitudes toward vu)lence and skills in avoid- 
ing it.^^ 

Such shon-term. sell -reported changes may or nor 
not translate into reductions in aggiessive and 
violent behavior, however. And in the absence of 
controlled long-term outcome evaluations, ih.e im- 
pac t of c( )ntlict res( )luti( )n remains a matter f< )r 
debate. Webster is not alone in voicing doubts. 
"Sc hool officials are responding [to serious violence 
by and against adolescent students! by adding 
violence prevention progiams— often a commer- 
cially available 'off-the-shelf package — to their 
schools' already overcrowded curricula." .Marc- 
Posner of the education Development (Center wrote 
recently in the i km anl luiucctlion Lcllcr William 
Dejong of tlanard University added in Health 
that — like the recreation ['jrograms discu.ssed 
earlrei' — "school-based education programs alone 
cannot address the deeplv' rooted problem of youth 
violence j")laguing our nation... Changing the social 
norms that sustain violent behavior will recjuire a 
bioad-based effort involving families, the mass 
media, and entire communities."^^ 

"X'iolence prevention mav- piove most effc'Ctive 
when it is one ol a number of .sen ices ofTeied as part 
of a 'full-sen ice school'," Posner suggested. One 
piogram that has taken this message to hean is 
Resolving (Conflic ts Cavativelv- (RC(!). based in Biook- 
lyn. New ^'ork. This year-long piogram — vvliich 
now involves f. ()()() teacheis and liO.OOO students in 
2S(),schools — teaches siuclents skills aixi techniques 
to resolve c()nflicts peaceably, encoiirages teachers 
t(i grant students a measuie < >f contr( )1 in the 
classroom, and empowers some students as "j-)c'ei 
mediators" to find |X'aceful solutions to classmates' 
dispute's. .Aiming to change the overall school 
enviionment. R('.(^ provides e.\tensi\e and ongoing 
teacher education, and it has begun training |")arents 
to lead workshops and involv« othei" j'jarenis in the 
RCC process.s^ 

In a 199(1 evaluation. percent of particij'Jating 
teacheis reported that the j^jrogram reduced ciass- 
room violence and name-calling. .Many smdenls, 
too. said they engaged in lewer fisi fights and k s.s 
name calling following panic ij")ali( m. While that 
evaluation did not measuie long-term impacts on 
student.'-' out-ol -school behavior (a more ihoiough 
ev aiii.ition is in progress) the |'>relimin,u'V' resnhs and 
the CC'.s subsecjuent improvt uenls sLiggcsi that 
this program has significant {"Jotential to ,iller slu 
dents' attitudes ,jboui conlliu ;incl theii conduct."^ 
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Other School-Based Programs. A nuinbci of 
otluT scliool-basc'tl piwt'iiiion pro^ruiiis haw also 
sliown encouraging W a.)t vol dcCiniiivc results. 
Sowral cities haw Ixvn olfcriii^ prcwniion 
turricula in recent years to tlissuatle youn^ stutlenls 
Ironi ,Uiin^ panicipation. hi Paraiiioiint, (^alirornia. 
tile local luniian services tleparinieiit tlevelopecl a 
IS-parl 'Alternatives to Ciang Membership** eurrieu- 
liim that its stall tielivers each, year to fiftb ,uratle 
stiklents. The curriculum which has l')een ivplieatetl 
in a number of other ('.-.ilifornia communities antl in 
Hawaii, is reinlorcecl t^y an eiglit-session follow-up 
lor sexenth graders, It also incliKles parent and 
comnumitv awareness mec/tings. 

A post-progiam evaluation IolmhI thai pi ior lo llu^ 
program SO percent of ibe students were undecided 
about joining a )^ang; by pr().^ram*s end 90 jX'rcent 
were opposed to joining one. I 'ol low- up studies 
have found that students continued to report anti- 
gang attitudes years later, and most SLiy they have 
not ioined a gang. Researchers warn tiiat these data 
should be taken with a grain of salt, however. "SeU 
rejiorts about gang membersliip have serious [')rob- 
lems," concludes the Hducation Development ('en- 
ter, as .students may be biased by their desire to give 
the 'right" answer.®^ 

Peer mediation programs have reportedly re- 
duced the amount of fighting in .schools and im- 
proved the learning climate. School authorities in 
C'harlotte, North ('arolina t'redit their program with 
reducing assaults by luhI against students by SO 
percent. A New ^'ork-ba.sed program has reportedly 
reduced the number of suspensions for fighting in 
participating schools by S()-7() percent since it was 
introduced U) years ago.®'* These programs haw iU)t 
been subject lo rigorous evaluation, however. "Al- 
though peer mediation has intuitive appeal/* pre- 
vention scholars report, "its efficacy has simply not 
1 K-e n d etc rm i ned . **®^ 

Another school-ba.sed model is I.aw-Kelated I*du- 
calion (LUK). Aspects of l.KH have been adopted by 
.schools in at lea .si ii) stales. The concept is simple: 
young people who understand the law and its 
benef its to them are more likely to respect and obey 
it. Activities for .students in elementaiy through high 
.sehool grades include mock trials, interactive class- 
room exercises, visits to courtrooms, and work in 
the community with lawyers, judges luhI polic*'. In 
one evaluation, ninth-grade students in an i.KI- 
cour.se (taught one class p;ei'i» >d per day for an enlii'e 
.semester) reported significantly less delintjuent 
behav ior than tho.se in a ti^ntrol group. It is not clear 
vvhedier this improvement sustained itself over 
time, however, or translated into reduced violence 
in the communitv 



Summing Up: School-Based Prevention Cur- 
ricula. Despite the sharp attacks they leveled again.st 
him, none of" Webster's ciitics challenged his con- 
tention that: "Brief intei-vcntic )ns that are not rein- 
forced outside th.e immediate training environment 
cannot be exi)ecte^l to alter dif"ficult-to-change be- 
havior.*'®^ Posner tonciuded that "a ten-.se.ssion 
prevention cour.se cannot overwhelm the depriva- 
tions of a life of powrtv' or tiie piv.ssures toward 
violence in the world outside .school." 

'I'et, "while v iolence prevention j^rograms are not 
I he solution,*" Posner continued, "carefully de- 
signed, targeted, and implemented programs with 
good teacher training and technical support can be 
part of the solution,** Webster, too, conceded that 
"well designedcurricula could... be useful comj^x)- 
nents of more comprehensive comnumity-vvide 
strategies (hat involve paients, community leaders, 
ma.ss media, advocacy, and lavy enforcement.**®® 

Preparing Youth For Adulthood: 
Education and Training in High-Risk 
Communities 

Cx)mpleting an education and making :i success- 
ful entrv' into the labor market are critical variables 
in the delinciuency ecjuation. "Prevention of delin- 
(|uency appears to be embedded in the [prevention 
of scliool failure.** wrote Joy Dn'foos in 1990. "The 
accjuisitit)!! of basic skills ap|")ears to be a prima n" 
com[x)nent of all prevention."®^ Joblessness, like- 
vvi.se. is fre(.|uently cited as a key contributor t(^ crime 
in dei^ressed communities. 

If youth stay in school and learn, and if the\' are 
able to make a succes.sl*nl transition trcjin school to 
work, their chances of succumbing to crime and 
deliiK|uency will bt* minimal. Thus, the conven- 
tional wisdom suggests, programs to enhance aca- 
demic achievement and foster gainful employment 
become cential to fulfilling the ciime prevention 
agenda. 

But vvhai is the record of education and training 
j^i'ograms for at risk youth in reducing delin<.|uency 
atid crime? The iinsvwr is at be.st mixed. 

Educational Interventions. On one hand, re- 
search finds that education and delincjuency are 
closely inteHwined. 'f*vvo education:il variables — 
j-joor reading achievement and vve:ik commitment 
to school — :ire particularly strong predictors of 
future delijK|uency. And early school failure is one 
of the key early warning signs of future delin- 
(|uency. 

.Moi'eover, .several intervention programs lor at- 
risk students have proven suctessinl in redressing 
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basic skill dcficils mid promoting school comple- 
tion. Title 1, the federal go\criimeiH\s main remedial 
or compensatoiy eckicaiion pn^gram for sciioc^ls 
sen ing disadvantaged communities, has been shown 
to improve participants* reading and math scores by 

percent compared with similar need>' youth. 
Computer-assisted remedial insiriiciion, like that 
provicled in hundreds of learning ceiiters nation- 
wide through the C()mpreliensi\e Competeiicies 
Program, has generated even more impressive re- 
sults — boosting achievement lest .scores by 1.0 grade 
level in reading and \a grade lewis in math for 
eveiT 28 hours of in.striiclio!!.^^ 

'I'o date, howevci'. there is little evidence that 
academic skills remediation has a direct effect on 
adolescents' propensity to crime and \ iolence. Ac- 
cording to Anne Oiyden \X itie of W'ellesley College 
and Florida International University, "if education is 
to have a major crime-reducing imi^acl. it appears 
that the impLK t will ari.se from educational programs' 
.sociali/.ing a!id supenisory roles not from their 
primary educational Lictivities."^^ In short, youth al- 
ri.sk for delinciuency ha\ e a more immediate need 
for .support and di.scipline than they have for aca- 
demic .skills. 

So-called "alternative .schools" offer one method 
for educators to enhance the socialization and 
supenision of high-risk youth. These j")rogiams 
typically work with a small number of students and 
provide individual attention, self-paced instruction, 
peer coun.seling, leadership training, parental in- 
volvement, and a .student-centered climate. A study 
of n .such programs found that the\' promoted 
"greater .safety, reduced teacher \ictimi/.alion. and 
less delinquency."^^ 

Dropout preventu)n is another wides|")read .strat- 
egy. i\k).st school di.siricts engage in some efforts to 
promote .school completion, often with mcK.le.st 
resources and to little effect. Hut the I'ord I'ounda- 
tion-supported Quantum Opportunities Program 
(QOIM demonstrates the potential impact of inten- 
sive and well-conceived dropout prevent ioii. In 
e*ach of five cities. QOP j")ro\ ided coun.seling. aca- 
demic enhancement, life skills instruction, commu- 
nity .seivice projects, and financial incenti\es to 2S 
welfare depeiident students throughout their high 
.school years. Compared to randomly a.ssigned con- 
trol groups. QOP participants were 50 percent more 
likely to graduate high .school on lime, ISO percent 
more likely to attend po.st.secondaiy .schools, and 
one-third less likely to have children. In addition, 
QOV participants were almost SO percent less likely 
to be arrested during the four years of the piogram.^'* 
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Probably the most important educational inter- 
x'entions, howexer. are those that improve the 
overall environm<'nt of entire .schools. ScIkh^I re- 
.siructuring is about much more than deliiKiuenc\' 
prevention, of course. Yet improxing the .school 
env ironment cari be a critical step toward improv ing 
v'outlTs attachment to .school and their motivation to 
learn — both critical factors in determining the pro 
pensity to crime and violence. 

before James Cromer of Yale University initiated 
lundamental restructuring at Brennan-Kodgers and 
King elementaiy .schools in New Haven 20 years 
ago. the .schools' achievement levels (two to three 
years below national n(^rms) were among the city's 
worst. The student population at the .schools was 
overwlielmingly poor, and more than SO percent 
came from welfare dependent families. Comer's 
process to break the cycle of underachievement 
included three central components: (I) a new 
management team, led by the principal and includ- 
ing teachers, parents, coun.selors and other .school 
staff, was empowered to .set overall policy for the 
.school; (2) parental involvement in the .school was 
increased dramatically, with parents being recruited' 
to organize .school events and to sei*ve as cla.ssroom 
a.ssistants; and (5) focused inten'ention was pro- 
vided for chiklren who displayed emotional, behav- 
ioral or academic j")roblems. 

The i")rocess worked. The .sclioois which once fell 
at the bottom of New Haven's 33 elementary .schools 
ranked third and fourth best by I9H4, Despite the 
high risk .student body, attendance rates at King ro.se 
to best in the city in the early '8()s, Moreover, 
reported (bonier, 'AX'e haven't had a .serious behav- 
ior problem in the schools we're involved in ovei- a 
decade." The Comer model has now been repli- 
cated in several other cities around the coimtry*, also 
with excellent success.^^ And .several other .school 
change models have al.so produced promising re- 
sults. Though no data have been reported measur- 
ing the impact of these impressive school change 
programs on sub.sequent delinc|uenc>', research 
shows clearly that early school fiiilure and h^ehavior 
problems are importimt precursors to adolescent 
crime and violence. 

Job Training Programs. As the ( j irne Bill worked 
its way through the legislative process in 199-4, there 
was initial bipartisan agreement on the need for 
increased opporlimities for job training leading to 
economic .self-sufficiency. Supporters succes.sfully 
urged that residential boot camps include education 
and training programs for non-violent youth offend- 
ers Lind that the .states model their curriculum after 
the 30-year-olcl Job Corps. A neighborhood' com- 
munity wide "saturation model" — Y.H.S., ^'outh 
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Kmployment and Skills, offering youth employnieni 
training coordinaled with other csscntiai support 
scivices — passed both houses of the Congress. In 
the frenzied, eleciion-ew struggle o\'er alleged 
"pork" in liie Crime Bill's eonferenee report, how- 
e\er, ^Ml.S. was elimiiiatt'd. 

Despite widespread political support for employ- 
ment training for youth,***' liiere are no recent long- 
tenn exaluaiion studies of large-scale and coinpre- 
hensixe inter entions such as Job ('orps or the 
newer ^'outh I'air Chance (Title of the job 

training Partnership Act), although studies of bolii 
are underway. 

What few e\ al nations do exist focus on measur- 
ing oni\ "earning gains" and are usually for short- 
term, c|uit k-fix, skills training programs — five months 
or less in duration. Nt)t surprisingly, ex aluations of 
these short-term programs ha\e not found signifi- 
cant increases in participant earnings or reducetl 
risks of delinciuency among atlolescents, "The 
relalu)nshipbetween lack of employment and crime 
or drug use found among adults does not seem to 
iiold for adolescents." concludes the Office of 
Juvenile justice and DelinquencN' Pre\ention. "W ork- 
ing youth have levels of delinquency and drug use 
etjual to or higher than their nonworking counter- 
parts."^® A recent national e\'aluation of the Job 
Training Partnership Act also found that participat- 
ing youth had highL*r reported arrests than non- 
JTPA youths in a control group. 

The migration of jobs away from ini'ier city areas 
has been a key factor in the demise of many 
communities and the attendant rise in \ iolent crime 
over the past 30 years.^® tUlimalely, reducing crime 
will depend on far greater a \'a liability of good jobs 
and adequate preparation for well-pa>ing careers. 
Short-term, narrowly-focused youth employment 
training programs ha\'e not pro\*en to be an ef fee ti\'e 
vehicle for achiex'ing those goals. Broader, de\'el- 
oj")mentaL community-wide inter\entions — ad\o- 
cated by many youth employment experts — have 
yet to be subject to meaningful evaluation. 

Multi-Dimensional, Community- Wide 
Prevention 

The most successful of prevention programs do 
not fit neatly into a single program categoiy. They 
are not strictly recreation programs, or conflict 
resolution, or remedial education or job training. 
Rather, most programs with impact are multi-dimen- 
.sk)nal: they intervene simultaneously on several 
fronts to address participants* varied needs, tap their 
hidden potential, j')n)vide them individualized at 
tention from caring avliilts — be they counselors, 



coaches, teachers, youth agency .staff, or volunteer 
mentors. 

Thus, the best school-based violence prevention 
programs supplement classroom instructiori with 
outreach to parents and tmembers of the comnumity. 
Recreation prograins affect behavior most when 
they proN'ide counseling arid life skills training as 
well as sports and arts and crafts. *'The use of 
mullicomponeiit programs is reasonable because 
many high-risk beliaviors and conditions co-oc- 
cur." writes Alan Ka/din of Yale t 'niwrsity. "Nar- 
rowly focused and or brief programs would not be 
expected to ha\e significant and enduring im]")act. 
Moreowr, multiple components may be retjuirjd to 
address the many intluences (family, peers, media) 
that may unv\'itlingly promote or contiibute to at- 
risk beha\'ior."^^ 

Community- Wide Action. In fact, many experts 
belie\'e that the greatest potential for pre\'ention lies 
not in any single program, multi-dimensional or 
otherwise, but in acomprehensive, community- 
dri\'en continuum of programs — what Hawkins and 
Catalano hu\e dubbed a "communities that care" 
strategy. "Because community appr<xiches are likely 
to in\'ol\'e a broad sjxx'trum of indi\'iduals, groups, 
and orgaiii/ations, they create a greater base of 
suj^port for beha\'ior change," they write. "The 
community-wide focus creates a unic[ue synergy: 
the whole is greater than the sum of its pails. "''^^ 

A recent study by the Search histitute in Minne- 
apolis demonstrates the crucial contribution o( a 
commimity's environment to the delinc|uenc\' of 
youth. Investigators inter\'iewed young people and 
assessed them as "\'ulnerable'\ "average'", or "high- 
asset" based on their answers to 30 tjuestions about 
family, school, peers, and personal habits and 
beliefs. Investigators also rated communities as 
healthiest, average, or least healthy based oti the 
percentage of 9th-12th grade youth engaged in at- 
risk behavk)rs (i.e., tobacco, alcohol, illicit drugs, 
.sex, anti-social behavk)r, etc.). Though the .study 
looked at primarily white, middle class areas in the 
Midwest, its findings are instructive: In all commu- 
nity types, N'ulnerable youth are more likely than 
other youth to engage in risky or delinquent behav- 
iors. Howexer, vulnerable youth in the healthiest 
communities are far less apt to engage in at-risk 
behaviors than vulnerable youth in least healthy 
communities. 

•A healthy community iiol only benefits youth 
who already ha\'e many assets in their fa\'or, but is 
particularly oowerful in protecting x'ulnerable youth 
who hax'c I ewer personal as.sels (such as strong 
families) in their lives," the study found. "Schools, 
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churches and synagogues, youth organizations, and 
the general support of struct in ed acti\ities are 
clearly influential in shaping a healthy coinnuiniiy 
for youth. 

"Rather than sinij')ly /ooniing in on single seg- 
ments of society/' the Search Institute concluded. 
' it s lime to pull hac k to a wide-angle \ iew and 
examine how whole communities ha\e an impact 
on youth, both positively and negati\ely."^°^ 

One city that has acted on this heliet is l-ori Myers. 
Florida, which use^l a $1."' million federal grant to 
implement its comprehensi\'e "Success Thiough 
Academic and Recreational Suppoii' (STARS) pio- 
gram for high risk youth ages The program, 

de\ eloped through a city-wide planning process 
and iiwoU'ing a dozen public and pii\aie agencies, 
provides a variety of academic enrichment, orga- 
nized recreation, and other activities. Since STARS 
began, juvenile crime lates have declined ibi' three 
consecutive years in Fort Mycis—vvith the overall 
nite falling by almost one-third. Among II and 12 
year-old offenders city-wide, the niie of repeat 
criminal behavior dropped 6 i.3 i'>erceni. I'or 13 and 
\ \ year-olds the rate dropped 20.3 [^eicent. "As the 
mayor of a city that totally committed it.self to using 
recreation and academic support as the vehicle for 
combating violent juvetiile crime. 1 can tell voii fiist 
hand that it works," .said I'orl Mvers Mavor Wilbur 
Smith. 

As one of seven cities parlici|'>ating in the Texas 
rily Action l^lan lo Prevent (jime. San Antonio. 
Texas has also employed a comprehensive, commu- 
nity-wide prevention appioacb to excellent effect. 
Its appioach includes recreation and academic en- 
richment for vouth in altei-.school programs, new 
anti-crime partnerships between commimity lesi- 
dents and police (iiKluding iniining for city resi- 
dents in community policing lechnicjues). and new 
penalties — both foi youth (ind ihcir j^aroils — w hen 
youth under P carry weapons, paint gnifl'iti. or 
violate a curlew banishing them tiom the .streets 
duiing late night or school hours. In the liisi year 
after this a('>|'>roach was implemcnled. San \nlonio 



saw a 10 percent drop in criminal arrests for juve- 
niles and a SO percent drop in juvenile victimiza- 
tion.^^ 

Incorporating Youth Leadership and Service. 

One of the more innovative featuies of the San 
Antonio program is a " Leadership Program for 
Teenage Ciirls" in eight middle schools. Rather than 
merely keep youth "off the streets' and 'fix" 
problem behaviors, San .'\ntonio leaders elected to 
recognize and cultivate young i')eoples desire and 
capacity to contribute. Their progiam reflects a 
growing understanding among prevention and youth 
development experts that, in the words of Hawkins 
and (^atalano, 'children must be provided with 
opportimiiies to contribute to ihv'v comnumity. 
their school, their family and their peer,s."^°^ 

Another demonstration ol' this philosophy comes 
in the National Caime Prevention Council's "Teens. 
'!aime, and the (x)mmunity" (T(X^) program, in 
which youth learn ciime j')ievention technic|ues and 
apply the knowledge in communiiv' service projects 
addressing crime pioblems in their schools and 
neighborhoods. An evaluation of the j')rognim foimcl 
that in addition to providing valuable sen ice to their 
communities, participating youth know moie about 
how to avoid becoming ciime victims and are less 
likely to exhibit attitudes associated with delinciueni 
behavior or to associate with delinciuent peers. 

Probably the nation's most widespread teen com- 
munity .service initiative is "Youth .As Resources" 
(^^^R). developed and administered by the National 
Caime Prevention (A)uncil. I'orty-five thou.sand vouth 
participated in 39 YAR programs between 19H"~ and 
1993, including many from high ri.sk as well as 
middle cla.ss neighborhoods. Among youth residing 
in juvenile detention or foster care settings who 
participate in YAR, 91 jx'rceni report that thev' feel 
proud or verv' proud of their efforts, and 87 percent 
feel that thev' have helped someone or someihing.^^^ 
"Research is clear that a sound sense of .self-esteem 
is a key to averting sell"-destruclive behaviois like 
delincjuency and drug use." writes National (aime 
Preveiuion Council execirtive director. Jack 
Calhoun. "If there's one thing kids in the treat- 
ment system... have in common." Calhoun .savs. 
"it's that they donl feel they have anything to 
contribute. "'^^ 

Another impressive group ol prognmis emplovs a 
"teen empowennent" model to attack the problems 
of urban crime directly. These prognims rely on paid 
vouth organizers — including many from high risk 
bac kgioMiid.s — to spon.soi events and activities lor 
other neighborhood youths ;incl engage their peers 
in a process to address commoti concerns. Whcfi it 
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was firsl developed in Soinciville. MassacluiscUs in 
iIk' I9""()s. 'IVcn laiipowvniK'nl was crcdiled hy 
local police with helping lo reduce crime rales. The 
model has since been replicaietl in nine odier 
Massachusetts communities, as well as a IS-siie city- 
wide initiative in Louisville, Kentucky.^ ^° 

In April 199-K Teen KmfM)wenneni youth orga- 
nized and ran a day-long "peace conference' for 
600 youth in lioston s South 1-nd area where ganu 
members and other feudint^ youth agreed to resolve 
lingering disputes. In August IWi, 200 youth and 
adults — including members of rival gangs — joined 
in a Teen Hmpowerinenl peace march.^^^ I'hough 
Teen Mmpowermeni has not been e\aluaied lor- 
mally. its impact is wideK' appreciated. (/)mmenting 
on former Boston Mayor Raymond 1-lynn's choice to 
cut funding for Teen Hmpow -rment in ihe late 
I98()s, the Ii(fs!()fi (ilohc editorialized thai the city 
' lost valuable years in identifying and training tho.se 
neighborhood adolescenis who are best able lo 
e.xeit positiw social control o\er their peers... The 
South r.nd-based nonprofil Teen Kmpowerment 
organization... lemains an untapped resource."^ 

As a multi-agency federal task force on violence 
concluded in Januaiy 1994, "Quile simply, the 
]')rol')leins of youth \ iolence and high-risk beha\ ior 
will never be solved without ihe leadership and 
acti\e in\<)lvement of young people themselves. "^^^ 

Coupling Youth Initiatives with Community 
Policing. Perhaps the most impressive crime pre- 
vention demonslralions to dale have been in cit- 
ies — like .San Antonio — that incorporate youth -ori- 
ented pre\ention j-)rograms into larger community- 
dri\en anti-crime initiatives. Lansing, Michigan re- 
duced crime hy percent in iwo troubled neigh- 
borhoods after opening a "neighborhood network 
center" led jointly by a community police officer 
and representati\es oi" a social sen ice agency and 
kx al schools. Initially, the effort focusc^l on coordi- 
nating responses lo drug dealing, vandalism, tru- 
anc\, open consumption of alcohol, feuding among 
families, and child abuse. An extensive youth pro- 
gram soon became central to ihe initial ive — begin- 
ning with a club for ten boys in the ^ih grade, then 
CNpanding to girls and imoK ing bolli the Boy and 
( lirl Scouts of America and Big Brolliers Big Sisters, 
.Mso, the Neighborhood Network (k'nier fre(|uenily 
sui')er\ises (lelin(|uenl Lansing youth senlenccd to 
community service — helping them cle\elop work 
.skills and build a sense of c-oinnumily ownership 
and aiiachmeni.^^'' 

hi Norlolk. \ irginia, the Poiice Assisted ('otnnuh 
iiilv r.nloriement program (P.Nd ) likew ise lorged 
a new partnership between communilv police. 



human sen ice agencies, and local citizens to serve 
si.x troubled public housing projeecs and four other 
high crime neighborhoods. Athletic leagues were 
formed to give young {*)eople the o|")|")ortunity to 
participate in team sporls. and a Norfolk Youth 
I'orum was organized to proxicle opportunity for 
2S() high school students to speak out and propose 
solutions to communitx' problems that affect them. 
Through these youth efforts, combined with stepped 
up comnumity-aided law enforcement and en- 
hanced social sen ices, PACV. led to a 29 percent 
drop in crime in the 10 targeted neighborhoods and 
a cilyvvide reduction in \iolent crime. 

Summing Up: The Case for Prevention 

While more and more communities throughout 
.\merica are launching comprehensive, jurisdiction- 
wide strategies to promote prevention, successes 
like those in Norfolk, Lansing, San Antonio and l ori 
Myers are not yet the norm in crime pre\ention. 

Kather, youth-oriented pre\ention efforts have 
jiroduced a mixed bag of results. Hxperience shows 
that some prevention programs work well and really 
do seem to reduce crime and delincjuency. Others 
reduce problem behaviors in the short-term but may 
or may not result in reduced criminality o\er time. 
Still other {programs simply don't work — producing 
no immediate or long-term reduction in delincjuent 
conduct. 

(ii\en the deep psychological and sociological 
roots of delin(|ueney, and given the large and 
heterogeneous target population ser\ed by 
underfunded prevention programs, these mixed 
results are hardly surprising. Pre\ention is no piece 
of c-ake. 

But in light of the tremendous economic and 
social costs our nation is liable to incur by proceed- 
ing only with law-and-order aj')proaches to crime, 
the man\' promising efforts j'lresenled here provicle 
more than sufficient testimony to pre\ention's po- 
tential. A concerted naik)nal effort to build on and 
replicate effecti\e prevent k)n models would .seem 
an excellent inwstment. 

Treating Troubled Youth 

This section examines targeted interventions for 
\outh already exhibiting j^roblem nehaviors, in- 
cluding shock incarceration, indi\iclual and group 
counseling, outdoor acKentures, behavioral and 
aditudin.il (raining, and family-based inteiA entions. 
It also re\iews a variety of dev eloj^mental and 
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ivhal')ilil;ilivc tivaliiK'nls anti dispositions (or al- 
roatly coinicietl jiiwnilc olfciulcrs. 

Pivvcmion can work, \W cn^a^in^ chiklrcn ant! 
thc-ir laiiiilic's early in life to set thcin on a trajccioiy 
toward iKallhy dcvclopnu-nt, h\' proN'iding rt*civ- 
alional and educational ojijiortLinitics tied to caring 
adults in prosocial cnvironnicnis, hy teaching ton- 
diet ivsokition, tnediation, and cither social skills 
and tying these skilhs into the context (»f youths" 
ex eiy day li\'es, and hy linking these efforts together 
in comprehensive coniniiiniiN partnerships against 
crime, jirex ention programs are finding w ays to help 
keeji kids out of trouble, 

Ikil on their own. these initiatives are not suffi- 
cient, 'it i-s unlikely that primaiy prevention w ill he 
unet|ui\ ocally successful across ihe full range of at- 
risk behaxiors and conditions that contril^ute to 
aggression." writes Yale's Alan Ka/dinJ^^ 

"A , significant disad\ ainage of primary pre\ entk)n 
programs is that the\ lypicalh' consist of a unifonn 
inleivention provided to all members of a gi\en 
population," explain TniNersiiy of Illinois at Chi- 
cago prexention scholars Tolan and Ciuena, writing 
with Kodney Hammond of Wright Stale Unixersity, 
"The general orientation and short duration of most 
programs suggests that they may haxe only limited 
impact on changing the behavior of more serious 
and chronicall)' xioleni youth," Ciuerra, Tolan and 
Hammond conclude, "It is likely that such programs 
are most heneficial for adolescents xvho display 
milder forms of age-typical aggressix e and antisocial 
behavior/'^ 

(lixen tlie great danger to j'>ublic safety posed by 
a small number of seriously xiolent children and 
youth, targeted interx entions are also ret|uired to 
help (or push) high risk youth off of the pathxvay to 
chronic crime and x iolence. "it is imlikely tlial youth 
xvho have progressed Irom childhood aggression to 
more ,serious and habitual adolescent xiolence xvill 
respond to broad-based educational and- or social 
development programs," xxrite (kierra, Tolan and 
Hammond. Treatment programs, on the other hand, 
"target those individuals xvho should betie It most 
from the services. Not only are oxerall to.sts re- 
duced, but programs can be tailored more specifi- 
cally to the needs of the targeted group. 

What xxorks and doesn't xvork in the treatment of 
aggressixe and deliiuiuent behaxior among youths 
1'he record reveals sexeral clear iindings — both for 
and again.sl the use of specific treatment apj^roaches. 




Family Therapy and Parental Skills 
Training 

Interxentions focu,sed on the family systems of 
problem youth haxe proxed a poxx'erful xxeapon for 
addressing delintjueni and aggressixe conduct, .Sex - 
eral family-oriented treatment ,sirategies have dem- 
onstrated strong and lasting posit ixe effects on exen 
highly disturbed youth. As the Office of Technology 
Assessment reports, ".Sexeral studies haxe sh.oxvn 
that, in the shc^H term, family systems ajiproaches 
cut recidivism u*'**^ by half in comparison w ilhmore 
traditional forms of psychotherapy... and no-treat- 
ment comparison groups and haxe a greater imjiact 
on child and family functioning than other types of 
iherapy/'^^^ 

Functional Family Therapy is one model xx ith 
proxen results. This approach aims to identify 
unhealthy patterns of interaction xviihin the family, 
then prox'ide family members remedial instructkni 
in commimicalion, negotiation, prohlem-solxing, 
and other family management skills. In a carefully 
controlled study, functional family therapy (I-IT) 
loxxvred the reciclivism rates of clelirKjuent youth up 
to 18 months after treatment, xvhile siblings of 
treated youth shoxxed significantly loxx'er rates of 
delinc]uency txx'o and one-half years after ireat- 
ment.^^^ VFV also shoxxed positixe results xxorking 
xvith 30 chronic adolescent offenders xvith an axvr- 
age record of 20 prior offenses each. After being 
treated xvith VF\\ 40 percent xvere not sub.setiuently 
charged xvith a criminal offense, compared xvith 
only 7 percent of a matched sample of chronic 
offenders receix ing traditional treatment, 

Parent Management Training is anot^vr model 
that has documented strong effects. One experi- 
ment training the parents of 3-8 year-oid children 
xvith conduct problems yielded significant improxe- 
ments in child behax'ior in comparison xx ith control 
group youth, and the changes had persisted one- 
year after treatment. Overall. 67 to "^8 percent of the 
children xvhose parents receixed the training re- 
turned to a normal range of behaxior. Other 
studies haxe also documented the effect ixeness of 
parent training. 

While most research has foe used on yoimger 
children ages 3-1-, recent studies have found parent 
training effectixe xvith older adolescents as xvell. In 
one study working xvith parents ol boys (mean 
age I i) xxho had committed at least txxo ofienses, 
youth in the treatment group committed signifi- 
canllx' fexver offenses than control group youth 
timing the treatment year and spent sigtiificanlly 
fexver days incarcerated during both the treatment 
year and the iolloxving year.^^^ 
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AiiolliLT |')n iiiiisin^u family intcnvnlion strategy is 
Mnllisyslcmic haniily Ihcraf)]' iMSV). In this model, 
family tlicrapy antl paiviil training are combined 
witii avsisianee to Uv\p families address practical 
problems. The reported re- **s arc dramatic: In one 
study, youths receiving MST were arrestCLl ai')out 
two-thirds as often as control group youth. aiKl MST 
Noiilhs spent an average of "3 fewer days incarc er- 
ated than control youths in the S9 weeks after 
referral to the program. Overall. percent of the 
MsT youth were arrested following treatment, com- 
pared with S8 percent of yt)Liih receiving, conven- 
tional ser\ ices.''^'* 

"There is clear evidence tliat family-targeted inter- 
ventions that focus on improving parent behavior 
management skills, promoting emotional cohesit)n 
within the family, and aieling family problem solving 
are elTective,** Tolan and ("iuerra conclude, "ll-amily 
treatment] has the most evidence for effectiveness 
lof any ireaimeiit modalilyl-*'^^^ 

Cognitive and Behavioral Skills Train- 
ing 

If family therapies have "the most evidence" of 
effectiveness of any approach for treating (.lelin- 
quency. then cognitive and behavioral skills train- 
ing ranks .second. 
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P.sycho logical research has found that aggressive 
and delincjuent youth typically display thought 
patterns far different than other youth. As Ka/.din 
exj')lains. ".\ggression is not met*ely triggercLl by 
enviromiiental events, but rather by the way in 
which these events are perceived and processed."^^® 

I )elin(iuents tend to be defic ient in iLlcMilifying 
nonviolent .solutions to conflict situations and lore- 
.sc'c'ing the consec|ueiK es ol violent actions. They 
tend to act impulsivcK . unable to control anger and 
other emotions. In many ambiguous social situa- 
ti<uis. they attribute hostile intentions when none is 
inlencU'd. Manv clelinc|ueni and irouble-pione \oulh 
also hold attitudes and beliel's justifying the use ol 



aggrc'.ssion; many derive self-esteem and improve 
their self-images through aggressive behavior. 

In rec-ent years, a host of programs has been 
developcLl and tcste^l to redress tliese gujys in social 
proi')lem-solving skills. .Several approaches have 
documented i-)ositive crime-prevention effects. 

One iiiethod is social f)crspccliiv-((ikifii>. in which 
delincjuent youth are asked to develoj"), act out and 
criticjue skits related to real-Hie conllict situations. In 
one stu^ly of .social perspective-taking conducted in 
the early 19"()s. -iS serious juvenile offenders met in 
small groups three hours per day over ten weeks. 
(*.omj")ared with control grouj^s, these youth im- 
proved their social perspective skills and signifi- 
cantly reduced recidi\ ism for up to IS months after 
treatment. ""^^ 

.■\ closely related meih()d is inonil n'{is<>ninji> 
training. Here, too, the effect.s have been positive. 
•Behavior disordered'' "^th through lOth grade 
stULlents who were nuidomly a.ssigned to weekly 
small group discussions about moral dilemma situ- 
ations recc ived fewer di.sciplinaiy actions and had 
fewer police contacts than similar students assigned 
to a control group. Treatment and control youth 
continued to diverge one year after the program was 
completed. ""^^ 

Another often-used strategy is (i>iji>cr lUdna^c- 
fficnl or self-control training, but here the research 
e V i d e n c e i s 1 es s co n c- 1 u s i v e . Since 1 9S 3 Arnold 
("rold.stein and his colleagues in Syracuse, New ^'ork 
have been developing, testing and packaging lor 
replication a process called "Aggression Replacv- 
ment Training" (ART). In a 19S9 monograph thev 
presentCLl data finding that ART dnimatically re- 
duced the recidivism of youth recently released 
from detention. "''^^ However, a 199-t research review 
by Tolan aiul Cruerra dismisses these findings and 
comj^lains insteael that "the evaluation of its effects 
has been minimal and results are not promising in 
terms of recluctions in aggressive and violent behav - 
ior.-^^^ 

Social problcm-solviiig typically combines sev- 
eral cognitive behavioral skill training technic|ues. 
In a bXS" .study by Ka/din and colleagues. "-I.-^ year- 
old children hospitali/.ecl for LUicontrolled aggres- 
sion and anti.social behavior were trained by thera- 
pists to aj^ply j^rosocial skills in their interperst)n,il 
interactions. C'oinpared to childivn recxMving con- 
ventional psychotherapy or simple play therapy, 
these children showed significant behavioral im- 
provements.''^^ 

In a mimbei ( A suulies w ith instiiulK inali/ed 
clelituiueiUs. social problem solv ing |-)rognims h.ive 
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rc'diicvd criminal a)nduci. After youihi'ul oficndcrs 
and llicir |')arcms in one siudy were trained in 
interpersonal and pr()i')leni-sol\'ini» skills, recidivisni 
rales dropped to l')arely half those of a control i^roiip 
(2-1.3 jx-rcent versus '12.7 percent), and those who 
did recidivate conunilted less serious offenses than 
did recidivating control youth. ^^''^ 

Tolan and Guerra attribute these successes to the 
programs* i')road scope: "The efficacy of social 
prol')Iem-solving programs may be tied to the fact 
that they typically are more com]')rehensive in scope 
than other cognili\e intenentions and frequently 
include training in self-control, anger management, 
jx^rspective-taking. and attitude change."^ 

Shock Incarceration 

I he most |')opular approach in recent limes for 
straightening out wayward youth has been "shock 
incarceration." better known as boot camps. Since 
the first '/oirectional boot canij) opened in Okla- 
homa in November 19H3- the idea has s|')read like a 
wild fire. Today, 3^ states and 10 localities operate 
boot cani|')s. as does the federal go\ernmeni.^^^ 

"Born in the first wave of official desperation over 
booming prison populations in the I9'^()'s and early 
HO's. boot camps were su]*)posed to lake \(>ung 
criminals, most of ihcm first-time offenders who 
were engaged in nonviolent acts like burglaiy and 
drug dealing, and shock them back into good 
behavior.' explains the .\eir York Times. "Se\eral 
months of tough treatmeni. of minute-b\-minule 
sujXM'\ision by uncompromising drill instructors. 
Would in.still discipline and a desire ne\ er to repeat 
the experience or, perhaps worse \ ei, be sentenced 
to a regular f)rison.'*^^^ 

rnfortunately, the strategy does not work. (Out- 
come research has consistently found that the 
recidivism rates of b()ot camp graduates are no 
better than those of con\icts .sentenced lo tradi- 
tional prisons. Doris MacKen/ie and (Claire Sour\al 
of the University of Maiyland recently comj^leled 
the most comprehensive stud\" to date, evaluating 
the boot camp programs of eight states. "The impact 
of boot camp j')r<)grams on offender recidiv ism is at 
best negligible," they found. 

Despite these chilling results, boot camps ha\e 
retained their j')opularity among lawmakeis, fueled 
by countless nev. sj^aper and television accounts "in 
which hea\ ily jX'rsj")iring, straining lawbreakers arc 
endlessly tlrilled, routinely shouted at and mv 
e<jui\ ocally re(|uired to undertake drug and alcohol 
rehabilitation, do sihoolwork and j^crlorm l.iboi 
like highway cleaniij^."'^' But however j')hotogenic 
aiul polilitally aj'Jjx'aling, boot camps cannot es 



cape their disappointing record. As the MacKenzie 
study concluded: If" success is me asured in terms of 
recidivism alone, there is little evidence that the in- 
prison phase of boot c*amp programs have been 
successful. 

Hoot camps' aj')pareni failure echoes the experi- 
ence of another popular intenention for young, 
first-lime offenders: "Scared Straight." In that pro- 
gram, rather than being subjected lo the rigors of 
intensive j')hysical training at the hands ol' a drill 
sergeant, young fiist-time offenders were berated 
by adult convicts with the realities of prison life. 
I'A'aluations of Scared Stniight found that the pro- 
gram actually increased the recidivism of j')ariicipat- 
ing youth. 

i-rom all evidence, it apjX'ars that juvenile offend- 
ers cannot be shocked into abiding the law: ihe> 
cannot be .scared straight. Scare-oriented programs 
"create more deliiH|uency than they cure, says 
criminv)l()gisl Mark I.ij-jsey. "The ick'a of taking an 
acting-out adolescent and giving him a role model 
for verbal abu.se and macho behav ior seems to nx' 
a poor .strategy. "^'^^ 

"No oix' should delude themselves that this boot 
camp, miliiaiy drill instruction alone is going lo 
straighten evenbody out," New York Slate .'\.s.sem- 
blyman Daniel i-eldman told the Acvr ) ork Times. "I 
thought it would. A lot of us thought it would. Hut 
it doesn't."*"*^ 

Psychotherapy and Other Counseling 

"Individual i")sychotheni]^y has traditionally been 
a cornerstone of rehabilitative efTorls with del in- 
t|ueni youth," rc|X)ri Cluena, Tolan aiul Hammoiul.^'*^ 
^'el, research has not found psychotherapy an 
elfective stialegy for reducing delinquent behavior. 
"W hen the treat nx'nt goals are global and vague 
(such as .self-awareness) and when the treatment 
description is similarly nonspecific and extremely 
brief (such as pioviding a warm relationship with 
th'* iheraj'jisi and helping the delinc.|uent achieve 
insight into his her behavior), reductions in subse- 
(jUent delin(|uent behavior are rarcK" achieved," 
ixport Donald (lordon and la^k Arbuihnot of Ohio 
I '■niversity. *^'*^ 

In many cases, psychotherapy is offeied in con- 
junction with "social ca.sevvork." in effect, troubled 
youth are assigned a social worker who both 
j')rov ides counseling and coordinates whatever so- 
cial .sen ices might be re(|uired. AcctMxIing to Tolan 
and ("iuerra:".'\lthough this approach is a m:iin.sta\- 
of juvenile justice and .social .serv ires, the litei'ature 
indicates that it is not eflective in prc-venting (M" 
mitigating st'rious antisocial and violent behavior. 
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even when j^orvices are carefully deliveretl and 
L( )niprehc n si ve , " ^ '^'^ 

Behavior Modification. I3eha\i()ral therapies 
ha\e also l)een used widely in the ireainieni of 
lr()ul">le-pr()ne youth — hoth in schools to reinforce 
attendance, academic achievement and ^ood class- 
room behavior, and by juveiiile justice programs to 
reward positive behavior among youth in detention 
or on probation. 

Kesearch finds thai these efforts often produce 
l">()siii\e results in the sliori term. "^'et. as (K)rdon and 
Arbulhnol conclude, "Very few of the studies 
demonstrating successful behaxior change have 
shown reductions in recidivism, long-term mainte- 
nance of Ix'havior change, or generalization across 
different sellings. Thus the individual behavioral 
approaches offer only limited promises and direc- 
tions.'*^'*^ Tolan and (luerra reach a similar conclu- 
sion: "One of the most common problems with 
clinic-based behavior modification programs has 
been that treatment effects do not persist over time 
after reinforcement contingencies are withdrawn, 
and often there is a lack of generalization of the 
results across settings. 

hi one experiment where beha\*ioral technitjues 
were applied in a community setting, results clicl 
persist over lime. In this program, chronic delin- 
quents were paid by street-corner workers to pailici- 
pale in discussions intended to recruit them out of 
gangs and into more 'positi\e acti\ ities. 0\er the 
course of one year, participating offenders were 
only one-half as likely as the control group to be 
arrested, and three years after the intervention 
participants had significantly fewer arrests and had 
spent significantly less time incarcerated than the 
control group. ■'*^ 

Peer Group Counseling. Another set of delin- 
cjuency treatments has focused on shifting peer 
grouj^ norms and recruiting at-risk adolescents 
away from de\iant groups. Ihe result.s ha\e been 
mostly disappointing. Probably the most s\ide- 
sprcad approach to peer counseling has been a daily 
discussion group process called (luided (iroup 
hitcraction (CUil). K\aluaiions in community-based 
treatment settings and juvenile institutions haw 
found (id I ineffecii\e, while for participating high 
school siudenis (Uil has aclualK" worsened lx*hav- 
ior — increasing lateness, "'waywardness,'" and self- 
reported delin(.|uent behavior coiiipared with a no- 
ircainieni control grou'p.^'^® 

One community-based treatment program has 
used peer group counstMing successfully, but only 
when problem adolesccMils are grouped together 
with non-antisocial peers. In ibis "Si. l.ouis I'lxperi 



ment," youth referred by schools and courts for 
behavioral problems were placed in activity and 
counseling groups. Some included only referred 
youth; others mixed referred youth with non-re- 
ferred peers. Iwaiuators found that antisocial beha\'- 
ior decreased almost twice as jnuch in the integrated 
grouc)s as the delinquent-only grou|')s — though ewn 
the integrated groups did not yield significant 
improvements in behavior or lawfulness over a no 
U'eatment control group. ^'^^ 

Hie record of intcrvention.s lo recruit at-risk 
adolescents away from youth gangs or to influence 
gang members toward less antisocial activity is less 
clear. What evidence exists is not promising, how- 
ever. In one study, 800 gang members were treated 
to athletic and social e\'ents and provided academic 
tutoring. Perhaps because these activities increased 
the amount of time gang members spent together, 
the inten ention actually led to more criminal behav- 
ior. "Although gangs ha\e been identified as a 
significant factor in adolescent violence. " Tolan and 
Guerra report, 'wxy few data have suppoited the 
el'ficacy of inteiventions aimed at redirecting gang 
activities or reducing recruitment of new gang 
members. 

I wo multi-dimensional preventive treatment 

programs, both involving schools, warrant mention. 
The first randomly assigned problem 7ih graders in 
an udxm .school to treatment and control condi- 
tions. 0\er a two-year period, treated children 
receixecl a broad batteiy of school-basecl supports, 
including daily monitoring, siructured reinforce- 
ment for good heha\ior. biweekly teacher consul- 
tations, and periodic meetings with parents. At the 
end of the two years, treated youth showed signifi- 
cantly better grades and school attendance than 
control youth. A year later treatment youth had 
significantly lower rates of .self-reported delinquent 
beha\ior. Fi\e years after program completion, by 
which time they averaged 19.S years of age, treat- 
ment youth had committed fewer delinc|uent and 
criminal offenses than control youth. 

The seconc! noteworthy inieivention is the Posi- 
ti\e Adolesc'enl (Choices Training (I'ACTD program 
for high-risk African American adolescents. In a 
recent study, researchers randomly assigned 109 
adolescents to treatment and control groups, then 
pro\ ided ireaimeni youth 20 one-hour training 
sessions on negotiation, compromise, and giving 
and taking critic ismcalmly. The program also used a 
series of c-ulturally sensitive \"ideotapes on anger 
management. Three years after the training, juM P.f) 
percent of PA(Vr youth had been referred to 
iu\ cnilecourt. compared with 18.7 percent of con 
irol \-outh. Of those referred. PA(7i' vouth w ere less 
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likely than controls to he charged with a violent 
orfenseJ52 



Rehabilitating Juvenile 
Offenders 

By most people s definition, prof^ranis to rehabili- 
tate youthful offenders are not 'prevention.'* But 
the fact remains, selecting the proper punishment or 
other disposition is one of society's best opportuni- 
ties to influence the conduct of young offenders. 

Kach year approximately 700, ()()() \-outh are sen- 
tenced to juvenile correctional facilities, and the 
population of juveniles seiving lime in adult prisons 
is almost S00,00().^^^ Recidivism rates for youth 
leaving juvenile facilities hover as high as 70 percent 
in some states. ^^'^ Thus, today's incaicerated juve- 
niles look ver>' much like tomorrow's criminals. 

Ju.st as important are the juvenile offenders not 
held in custody. More than half of the million-plus 
youth referred to juvenile court each year are never 
charged with an offense. Most are referred for minor 
delin(|uent offenses. Instead of being charged these 
nonpetitioned youth are either dismis>ed (49 per- 
cent), placed on probation (29 percent), or ordered 
ro some other dispositk)n (22 percent). Likewise, 
many youth who are charged in ju\*enile couit are 
never tried. Hven a majority who are tried end up 
with probation or an alternative (non-prison) dispo- 
siik)n. Overall, just 9 percei't of youth referred to 
juvenile courts are sentenced to a detentk)n facil- 
ity 
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Providing meaningful supervision and effective 
treatment before these un incarcerated delinquents 
lapse into serious criminality represents a further 
opportunity for prevention — perhaps the last best 
chance both to protect the public and save younu 
lives. I'nfortunately, in most ca.ses, this opportune s 
is being missed. 



justice. B\' their nature, these i')rogiams ha\e several 
immediate benefits: they save tax|*)ayers the heavy 
cost of housing youth in correctional facilities; they 
]")rotect youth from the stigma of a juvenile record; 
they alk)w youth to remain in school (and possibly 
work as well); and the\* shield youth from exposure 
to a large population of deviant and delinquent 
adoleS(.ent peers. 

Diversion programs also have potential to offer 
one more benefit as important as all the others 
combined: the opportunity to provide delinquent 
south the types of effective treatments detailed in 
this report — family intei-ventions, carefully designed 
cognitive skills training, and the like. Unfortunately, 
research shows that historically, this opportunity 
has been foregone far more often than not. 

Several pi\sl studies ha\e found that, as a whole, 
di\ersu)n programs ha\*e not reduced the recidix'ism 
of delinquent youth. One study examined 44 diver- 
su)n programs reported on between 196"^ and 19H3. 
They employed a wide variety of treatment tech- 
niques, including group psychotherapy, casework, 
behavK)r therapy, individual psychotherapy, and 
educatk)nal/vocatu)nal guidance. The investigators 
reported that for these programs "di\'ersion inter- 
ventions produce no effects." A study of four 
federally -funded diversion projects from the same 
period — these providing individual or group coim- 
seling plus access to other serv ices — revealed that 
the projects were no more effective in stemming 
delinquent behavior than either court processing or 
releasees' 

Many scholars believe that the concept is sound 
but that only it's implementatK)n has f;illen short. 
"NU^st programs have provided some t>pe of vaguely- 
formulated, non-specific services, rather than theo- 
retically-driven and solidly-developed interven- 
tions," explain Guerra, Tolan and Hammond. 'Per- 
haps the most critical feature of any intervention, the 
guiding ratk)nale, has been virtually overlooked. "^^^ 



Diversion and Other Treatments for 
Unincarcerated Juvenile Offenders 

"The juvenile justice system is based on the 
notions that juveniles are more capable of refonii 
and less responsible for their actK)ns than adults,** 
writes the Office of Technology As.sessment. "Con- 
.sequenlly, the concept of retribution and punish- 
ment might be expect ei.1 to be less pronounced in 
the juvenile ju.stice .system than it is in the adult 
criminal justice system. *^^^ 

Irue to this philo.sophy. so t;ilk\l "diversion" 
programs have long been a key element of juvenik* 
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These scholars point to a number of inore recent, 
hellcr-fbrnui kited diversion programs thai /)^/rt' sig- 
nificandy reduced delinquent behavior among di- 
verted youth. One carefully evaluated I8-\veek 
diveision program provided delincjiient youth in- 
tensive contact (6-8 hours per week) witii college 
student volunteers trained and supeivised by gradu- 
ate students under the guidance of university fac- 
ulty. Farticipatits in the prograni had lower arrest 
rates- than comparable control group >'outh as long 
as two years after program completion. These re- 
sults have been replicated in several studies, and 
Ka/din concludes that this model "represents a 
viai'ile and vvell-rej')licated inter\ ention for reducing 
the severity of dysfunction in youtlis apprehended 
for offenses / '^^ 

.'Another program, •'I-amily I'ies** in New York 
City, has found notewoiihy success with nonviolent 
delinquents referred from juxenile courts. 0\er ar 
intensive 4-H week inteivention [')eriod, program 
counselors (called ** family preseivationists") train 
youths in social problem S(^lving and anger manage- 
ment skills, provide parenting assistance, monitor 
youths' school attendance and performance, and 
broker a range of other public ser\'ices for both the 
youths and their families. A June 1993 program 
evaluation found that eight in ten program partici- 
pants remained uninvolved in the juvenile justice 
system six months after treatment. Ke-arrest, re- 
conviction and reincarceration rates for program 
youth were less than half tho.se in a compari^^on 
group 
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In addition to diversion, several other approaches 
to treating unincarcerated dclincjuents have also 
had a positive impact. One i-jromising .'Strategy is 
restitution, where youthful offenders are ordered 
either fo repay their victims directly or [')erfonn a 
specified period of service to the community. .*\ 
study of restitution in Utah found that "recidivism 
is significantly lower when restitution is included in 
tile disposition of juvenile cases.'* 'I'his positive 
impact held for informal (non-adjudicated) cases as 
well as formal court-ordered probation decrees. 

Youth sentenced to intensive probation in lieu of 
incaireration luive been i:)und to ha\e recidivism 
rates roughly etjual to their peers who are incarcer- 
ated, and the crimes committed h\' probation youth 
who reoffend are typically less seriotis than those 
commiued by formerly inc*arceraled youth. Yet the 
cost of intensive supeivision ($2() per day) is less 
than onc'third the $88. S i per day t*ost of a juvenile 
jail commitment. W hen probation officers In bucks 
('ount\, Pennsylvania were relocated to work di- 
rectK in schools, the academic performance of 
probation youth improved iZ percent and abstMitee 



ism dropped 29 percent. The number of in-school 
and out-of-school suspensions declined dramall- 
cally.^«3 

I-or serious delinquents (with a mean of 18 prior 
offenses including ll.S felonies), the Florida Kn\'i- 
ronmental In.stitute (FFI) provides an intensive 18- 
month rehabilitation program based in the Florida 
FA'erglades. The program includes four phases: a 3- 
S da\' outdoor orientation experience, an initial 
phase of work projects and education while youth 
sleep in a non-air conditioned military-style vlormi- 
toiy; a second phase where they move to an air- 
conditioned, militaiy-style dormitoiy with televi- 
sion and begin to earn money toward restitution or 
savings; and a final pha.se of intensive after-care in 
the youths' home communities. F\aluations find 
that FF'I paitk'ipants have far lower recidivism rates 
than youth assigned to training schools (4S percent 
versus 60 percent), even though 80 percent of the 
training school youth have criminal records less 
serious than the FFI participants.^^ 

Another promising (but controversial) approach, 
"VisionQuest. " offers a year-long series of outdoor 
adventures as an alternative to traditional incarcera- 
tion. The controversy emanated from allegations of 
tough treatment of \'outh at the hands of program 
staff combined with injuries suffered by youth 
during storms and other emergencies. An indepen- 
dent evaluation by the RAND Corporation found 
that VisionQuest participants — delinquent youth 
from San Oiego with a mean age of 16.3 years and 
an av erage of 8.4 prior arrests — had a lower recidi- 
vism rate (SS percent) than youth serving time in a 
San Ofego County work camp (71 percent), sen- 
tenced to California Youth Authority training schools 
(88 percent), or relea.sed into community treatment 
programs ((^8 percent ).^^^ 

Community vs. Institutional 
Detention 

'I'he final piece of the delincjuency prevention 
pu/./le involves reducing the future criminality of 
the million-plus youth who are in custody. For 
youth who have already amassed a long record of 
serious and violent offending, rehabilitation may 
not be a realistic goal, f'or them, if they are not 
locked away for life under a "three strikes and 
you're out" laws, the only hope may be that the\' 
will matuie out of their \ i(^leti(V, as many do as 
they grow older. 

Hut the striking fact is that only a small proj')oilion 
of \outli serving in juvenile or adult letention ha\e 
lieen convicted of violent (Times. According to a 
recent study examining the juvenile corrections 
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.systems of 28 states, only 1 4 pcavni of new atlmis- 
sioiis to juvenile eorreetioiis were youlli eonvieletl 
of seriotis violent eiimes, ()\er half the \'outh in 
eustody were eoininilted tor properly or tlriig eriines 
and were experieiXMn^ their first confinement to a 
state institution. I-Aen among youthful offenders 
senteneed to adult prisons, only 38 percent were 
convicted of crimes against persons (as opposed to 
properly or drug crimes), and not all of these 
involved the threat or use of serious \'iolence.^®^ 

C riven the high per capita costs of juN cnile incar- 
ceration and the alarming recidi\'ism rates, such 
extensive detention of nonx iolent youth ma\' well 
he counterpn)ducti\ e. In fact. Massachusetts lead- 
ers' decided just that in 1972 when the>' closet! the 
states' juwnile training schools and replaced them 
with a continuum of communit\'-hased programs 
offering a full spectmm of care as well as aftercare — 
some secured with locked doors and guartls, others 
not. 

Today, Massachusetts resenes its secure treat- 
ment heds mainly for a lelatixely small number of 
chronic \iolent offenders; they are confined there 
for an axerage of 8-12 months. After that period, 
these youth can he transferred to community-based 
programs so long as they abide by exj^licit "condi- 
tions of liberty." For ju\enile offenders without a 
record of chronic violence, the stay in secure 
confinement is generally shorter before transfer to 
one of a range of a non-secure communit\' treatment 
facilities. Misconduct by these youth can result in 
transfer either to a guarded facility or a more 
structured community program. 

This less restrictive approach to ju\enile deten- 
tion, often con^.bined with restitution, has not led to 
higher crime. Les.s than 1 percent of persons arrested 
in the state are youth in the care of the juxenile 
justice system, and recidix isin nites of Massachusetts 
juwnile offenders are as low as or lower than those 
of most other stales. More telliiig. Massachusetts' 
overall jux enile criiiu* rale remains one of the lowest 
in the natio!i.^®® Meanwhile, the states' costs to 
provide this structured, community-based ireat- 
nient system are estimated to be $11 million less 
those of openiting correctional tniining school.^J®^ 

Though the Massachusetts juxenile justice system 
experienced some diilKulties in the early 199()s due 
to budget cuts and overcrowd ing,^^° sexeral states 
(Utah. Penn^xlvania. Illinois, 'lexas, Florida. Okla- 
homa, and others) ha\e begun to follow Massachu- 
setts' lead and close theii training schools. Prelimi- 
nar\ diita indicates that ihcy too are experiencing 
lower rec idivism and juxenile c rime.^^^ 
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In a recent report. Michael Jones and Barry 
Krisberg of the National (Council on Crime and 
l)elin(|uency listed the ingredients re(|uired for 
elTectix e treatment of \ iolent youth in t tisiod\ : 
continuous ca.se management, close at'enlion to the 
home and communit\ en\ ironinent. clear iuid con- 
sistent conse(|uen(.rs for misconduct, enriched aca- 
demic and \"ocatioiKil programming, and family and 
persoiial counseling matched tt) the particular needs 
of the adolescent. ^""^ 

The similarities between that list and the charac- 
teristics of programs that ha\e j^roNcn successlul 
with other delincjuenl youth are striking. For troubled 
youth, just as for the general youth population aiul 
those more or less at risk, the basic ingredients ol 
effective delin(.|uency pre\"ention are the same: fair 
and consistent discipline, opportunity for growth 
and de\elo]^ment. and sustained access to caring 
adults. 

Toward the Future 

The preceding pages have highlighted the prom- 
ise of many emerging or established strategies to 
curb the eriminalit>' of yoimg people. I'heir j^romisc* 
is real. It represents the best hope Jor America to 
combat the persistent curse of \ iolence and crime. 

These images ha\e also documented the failure of 
se\eral prexention strategies and treatment pro- 
grams to iiirtit adolescent misconduct. That fact 
should not be minimized. 

"Although many programs ha\'e demonstrated 
positi\e impact." Ka/din writes, "se\eral hunibling 
exceptions are a\'ailable in prevention research in 
general where programs ha\e not worked or ha\e 
demonstr.ited deleterious effects. "^^^ In fael. though 
the state of the art in pre\ ention ad\'anced consid- 
erably in recent years, many delinciuency j^re\en- 
tion efforts ha\L- been strimg together on limited 
budgets by indi\-iduals unaware of emerging find- 
ings in pre\eniion research und la eking both the 
funding and the inclination to e\'aluale their pro- 
grams rig(>rously. 

"Well-intentioned efforts are beiiig ajiplied to 
main' ( hildren and adolescents without :my indica- 
tion ol iheir effects,"' exjilain Tolan and (lUerra. "It 
is usualK" hard to imagine that a good idea put into 
action by well meaning aiid eiilightened peoj^le 
cannot help... Also, gi\en that adolescent \ iolence 
is such an injurious social j^roblem. it inay seem that 
any effort is better than nothing, ^'et our rex iew and 
several of the more long-temi aiKl s(»phisiicated 
atiaUses suggest that hK^th of these assumptions 
iiKiN" be dangerously wrong... l-\aluatlon is urgeniK 
needed to help us soi; out what is helplul. what is 
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luiniilcs.s hul incirccii\c\ aiul wh:il will uaually 
make the prohltMii w or.sc,"'^'* llic\ coiuiudo. 



Notes 



This issue ou,i»hi not daiiifXMi ciitluisiasiii for the 
cause of pre\ eiiti()ii. Rather, it only underscores the 
{"act that, lime and a^ain. the prewntion and inter- 
vention strategies tiiat lia\e pro\ed successful are 
carefiiiiy tailored, inlornietl hy lesearcli. and elTet- 
ti\ely implemented. "We heiie\e the key to real 
progress in adolescent \ iolence is to obtain a solid 
empirical base." lolan and (lueira argue. "This 
need for an empiiical base does not inij^ly that 
actioii should wait. The neetl lor research is so 
urgent hcuiasc there curiently are so many pro- 
grams alTecting so many adolescents, families, 
.schools, and coniiiuiniti<.'s at such laige cost and 
operating under the aura of much j^romi.se.""'^^ 

\ iolence in .Vnierica is an epidemit. . Hut unlike 
other publk- health emergencies, there has been no 
national commitment to le.search its cau.ses and 
cures. In 1993. the National Kesearcli ('.ouncil esti- 
ma;ed that federal funding for re.searcli on \ iolence 
totalled only $20 million jx*r year — just $31 lor eac"h 
year of life lost due to \ iolence. Tliat coiiijxires to 
$""9 * sjX'nt on cancer research for each year (.>f life 
lo.st. $ 4 *1 for research on cartlioxascular diseases, 
and S()9^ for research o'l .\II)S.^^^ 

(Careful design. ng{)rous implementation, and 
continuous refinement of tlelincjuency pre\ention 
and treatment programs, comhinetl with sound 
e\aluation atid research, offers America's biightest 
hope to contain the crime epitlemic antl j'>erha)>s 
even begin to bWng it uiuler toiuiol. 



*** Less intensi\e early childhood inler\entions 
haw not demonstrated long-tenii impacts. Iiow- 
e\ er. Head Stan program.s-w hich generally last only 
one year and ate taught by less skilled in.structors 
than the Periy Preschool program— ha\e shown 
substantial immediate impacts on intellectual and 
social de\elopmeiits. but long-term e\aluation.s find 
that the.se effects tlo not sustain them.sehes o\er 
time. (Soun^e: T.S. Department of Health and Hu- 
man Senkes. hujkut of I Iccul Stcirt tm Chilc/rcn. 
I'cuuilics. (iiul (.'oninndiiiics I (ecu I Stcui Synthesis 
ProfciL 19SS.) 

**** l\)r example, see the .\ppendi:\ f"oi- a National 
League of (aties surNi-s' of municipal lea tiers that 
gi\es high priority to employment training for 
youth- 

***** .A job (x)rj^s c'Nuluation using data from the 
19^()s fount! a 1^ pei'cent earnings gain, "significant 
reduction in serious (felony) crime." a large in* 
crea.se in CiKI) attainment, doubled college enroll- 
ment, and a social benefits return of $l. i() pei" tU)llar 
iuNcstetl. Cliletl iri 1'. S. IVpanment of Laboi'. C^tTice 
of the ( liief Lconomist. W'hdi's \\h}-kini> (diid 
W'/hiis .\(>() (W.ishingtoii. n.C. lanuaiy 199S). 



iiiiMc s//v//<'i;i hn\i'il s^>/t7i iiu hi 
i*t i'4t\i'ti nu itn t rul/ntf < o///i/er/ 
II lih ullwr full iiiul nnh'r n'nt 
iili^s llw {it'/iih fnun/f} tuiU 

H idi sfn i tnl n tin rrv /'> h \ /in i- 
luU' t*l fi itili'i *\ ii\ ii4jjilt\ ni4ihi- (/ 
\t;^in(ntnil iti iit ni tin \mi tnnn 
I Kinic f}rni)fcnt/ 1 hni t/ htuh n/ tlw 
i I hiiifiohv^n ill ii liUiti c '^n:^:^r\I s 
(hi' itnsit i'l IS Hit 
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Conclusion 



Pcrhaj^sthc t^ivaicM irony oil he cLincnl furor 
owr criiiK' is thai in ah.soluic icrnis, crime 
rales liawnol been ai aii hisioric higii in ihe 
1 99()n. 0\ era 11 erinie rale.s hv.w ec )niinLied lo tieeline 
from liieir all-lime record in 19<SI, and vioieni 
crime — ihoui^h ri.sin.ti in recenl \ears — remains he- 
low llie records set in 19<S1. The j^ercenlage ol 
Americaii households \ iclimi/.ed h\' erinie iii 1992 
was ihe lowest since ihai measure was iniro('\iced 
in 19^SJ'^ 

'I his is noi lo say lhal liie nalion's crime i^roi^iem 
isn'l seri' us — or i^row ing more woi risome iii inipor- 
lani respecls. hicieasingly. ihe \ iclims of \ ioleiil 
crime in America are youih. Wiiile ihe iiaiion s 
owrall homicide rale has held slead\' iii leceni 
years, ihe number of leenai^eis muidered has 
soaied — more lhan doublin,^ since 198(S.''^^ Murder 
is now ihe leading cause of deaiii aniong black 
males ages anil il is ihe second leadin^u cause 

of death amoni; while males IS and 24.^^^ 

('^oiilraiy lo popular j')erceiTtion, ihis alarming 
trend is nol due to a subsianiial increase in the 
numberof \ ioienl aclscommilled by youth. Actc )rd- 
ing to Delberl Hlliotl. -About the same i^roportion 
of youth are committing sciious \ iolent offeiises 
today as in 19K() and their fre(|uenc>' of offending is 
ai")i')roximaiely the same. " The diiierence todax' is 
lhal "xiolent acts are more lethal." l-llic-it {"\niAs, 
".\nd this dramatic increa.se in lethalit\' is explainetl 
almost entireb by the increased u^c of handguns in 
lhe.se violent exchanges. "'^^ 

In a lecenl simey by the National Institute of 
justice, 22 jx-rcent of inner city high .school siLidenis 
reported owning a gun. <ind two lo three times that 
many reported that a family member or a friend 
owned one.^®^ This widesj')rcad ax ailability of fire- 
arms has had dramatic effects: the number of 
murders b\- ju\eniles using guns jumped "^9 percent 
ill the past decade, and nearl\- three of ewiy loLir 
murders by lO-P \ car-olds now involve firearms. '^^ 
.\s one rcjiorter exjilained, ".Vn ass;uili b\ a young 
(hug that might ba\ e produced brui.scs [() years ago 
is more likely lo result in a gunshot wound or 
death — and c onsec|Uentl\ and arrest — toda\ ."'^^ 

The a\ailabilil\" of f irearms is bexond the .stojX' of" 
this report, of f< )uise. So too is the lamj^ani \ i( )lence 
in MM )\ ies and on telex isi( mi that c ( )ntributes dian tlx 
to \ iolent and antisocial attitu(k's aiul behaxior In 
• ()Uthful xiewers. 



^'et the.se i.ssues ought iiol be ignored completel\' 
ill a thoughtful review of the crime jiroblem, be- 
cau.se they illustrate once more a central truth aboui 
crime: The j^ropeiisity of indixiduaK to commit 
\ iolent and antisocial olTeii.scs — and the lik( lihood 
that each of us will be \ ictinii/.ed — de|")ends on 
much more than law enforcement and criminal 
justice. 

Hffectixe j')olicing and a conijietent and sure 
criminal justice system are e.sseiVial to public safet\'. 
Whole communities mu'.[ be engaged with police in 
identifying and aj')j')rebending chronic criminals. 
And serious violent offenders, particularly, must be 
locked awa\' for long stretches, ^'ct the ex'idence is 
clear: On their own, these law and order efforts 
.stand little chance of sparing .Americans i!k* anxiety 
of suffering with the dexeloped world s highest 
\ iolent crime rates. 

The environment that surrounds youth — the fam- 
ily-, school. communit\', and media influences that 
helj^ shaj^e them in childhood, the jirest.'iice or lack 
of sustained guidance from caring adults, the a\ ail- 
ability of positi\e recreational, educational, and 
dexeloj^mental oj')j^ortunities — are also crucial in 
determining whether young jx'ople remain on the 
right side of the law. 

For the most j^arl, young |^eoi')le do not a\oid 
crime from fear of punishment, for the most j^art. 
'l"he\' avoid crime out of resj^ect for themsehes. 
t'oncern lor others, a belief in their future prospects 
and an internal .scn.se of personal and public moral- 
ity. Developing this internali/ed moralit\ , fo.stering 
in \-oung peo|')le the skills and the will to a\oid 
Clime, is the business < )f the whole comniunit\" and 
the key to youth-oriented crime prevention. 

In some detail, this report has re\iewed the 
elTectix eness of nian\" prex'cntion ap|')roaches. both 
among pre\enti\e j^rograms for the general youth 
l')oj')ulation and more targeted treatments for youth 
already engaged in delintiuent or trouble-making 
beha\ iors, it hasfound siib.stantial grounds for op- 
timism. Many strategies show considerable promise 
to r<-duce crime. 

Research and e\aluation nuisi j-)lay .i centr.il role 
in the de\ eloi-nnent of prexention programs and 
sNstenis. l^rogram outcomes must be continually 
monitored to ensure thai ( )U' efloits arc doing sonie 
more gi)0(l than harm, and to tailor and re-tailor 
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efforts to the specific needs of their target popula- 
tions. 

At the national level, wc should undertake an 
extensive research program to refine knowledge 
about wh'M v/orks, why, and for whom? Much 
'•emains to be learned about effective crime preven- 
tion. Available evidence suggests that indiscrimi- 
nate expenditures do little good. But we do know 
enough to move forward — and certainly the need is 
urgent. 

The time has come for America to use its 
second arm in the struggle for safety, to pro- 
vide the criminal justice the support it needs to 
combat crime effectively. Prevention is that 
other arm. 
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APPENDIX 



Alicr ihc completion ol this repoit. the National League of Cities puhlisiied its annual suney of municipal 
offidnls. "Assuring puhlic safety * was among tlie three highest priorities of the 3^3 elected municipal ofTicials 
(drawn from a random sample in cities with populations of 10, ()()() or more) who responded to the suivey. 

Relevant to Richard MendeTs study are the municipal leaders* beliefs about the measures most likely to 
improve public safety. According tc) Xaiion 's Cities \\cvkly{yMn\:\iy 23, i99S), these officials expressed a strong 
preference for *7/ ;?//.v n/' .s7/v://ci|/V.v designed to achieve desired outcomes instead of focusing strictly on 
enforcement or prevention. (Fmphasis added.) The most preferred policy-'strengthening and supporting 
family stability, selected by 6-4 percent — reflects a growing sentiment that public safety needs to be considered 
in a much broader context than traditional anti-crime solutions." 

'I'he policies and programs believed b\' municipal officials in the iNLC suney as most likely to reduce crime 
are: 



Strengthening and supporting family stability 
Jobs and targeted economic development 
More police officers 
After-school progroms 
Neighborhood Watch programs 
More police foot patrols 
School-to-Work programs 
More recreational programs 
Early childhood education (e.g» Head Stort) 
Reintroducing punishment into schools 
Mondatory sentencing 
Conflict resolution programs 
Court/bail reform 
Funding of drug treatment 
Boot Camps 
Gtizens reporting aime 
Gun control 
Elimination of parole 
Building more prisons 
More death penolties 




63.6% 
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American Youth Policy Forum 

Institute for Fxiucational Leadership 



ESSENTIAL TOOLS FOR TEACHING, RESEARCH, POLICY MAKING 



Opening Career Paths for Youth: What Can Be Done? Wfjo Can Do It? 
By Stephen F. and Mary Agnes Hamilton 

77.ye directors of Cornell University's Yontb Apprenticeshif) Demonstration Project shaw lessors in imf)lementins^ 
essential components of school-to-carver proiframs and provide a rationale for an effective career opportunity system. 

16 pages. $1 prepaid. 

School-to- Work: A Larger Vision 
By Samuel Halperin 

A discussion of features if the federal school-to-career legislation, what school-to- work is not, and what it could he when 
viewed as a systemic, C(miprehensive, community-wide effort. 

24 pages. $2 prepaid. 

Prevention or Pork? A Hard-Headed Look at YotUh-Oriented Anti-Crime Programs 
By Richard A. Mendel 

A sutvey of what us known about the effectiveness ofyoutt.i chme prevention programs. What W(>rks and what does noty 

48 pages. $5 prepaid. 

Making Settse of Federal Job Training Policy for Youth and AduUs - Volume U: Expert Recommendations to 
Create A Comprehensive and Unified federal Job Training System 
Kristina M. Moore, Alan Zuckerman, Samuel Halperin, editors 

A collection (f brief essays by leading practitioners and policy experts concerning thoughtful reform of our employment 
training system. (Co-publishecl v/ith the National Youth Rmployment Coalition) 

$5 prepaid. 

Building a System to Connect School and Employment 

Wisdom and practical guidance on system-building from educators, practitioners, researcherx policy makers, 
representatives (f labor unions, business organizations, and federal and state govern hient ojficials. (Co-publishcci with 
the Council of Chief State School Officers) 

90 pages. $5 prepaid. 

bnproving the Transition from School to Work in the United States 

by Richard Kazis, with a memorandum on the Youth Transition by Paul Barton 

Adetailed analysisofthe transition of Americanyouthfromschooltoemploymetit. OJfeisstrategiesfor improving career 
preparation and makes recommendations for federal policy. (Co-published with Jobs for the Future and the 
Competitiveness Policy Council) 

40 pages. $5 prepaid. 

Youth Apprenticeship in America: Guidelines for Building an Effective System 

A discussion (f educational theory and practical application by six experts who are at the forefront <f research and on 
the front lines in implementing youth apprenticeship. Outlines specific approaches and presents lessons learned fnmi 
e.xperience in the (\S. and abroad. 

90 pages. $8 prepaid. 

Effective Leartting, Effective Teaching, Effective Service: Voices From the Field on improving Education 
Through Service-Learning 

Aulani Wilhclm, Jim Pitofsky, Jennifer Cusack, Heidi Rcinbcrg, editors 

A lollection of 26 es.^ays pivsenting a variety of perspectives on sewicedeaniing. {Co-published with Youth ,Sen'ice 
America) 

65 pages. $5 prepaid. 

Visions of Sendee: The Future of the National and Community Service Act 
Shirley Sagawa and Samuel Halperin, editors 

^^ leading practitiorwrs and strategic thinkers hi the national setvice field address the past, present and future oj 
]\ati(mal Sen'ice - where we are now, where we are headed, and how ivaan best achieve the goal ofservite by all 
Amehcans. (Co-published with National Women's Law Center) 

68 pages. $5 prepaid. 

Hands and Minds: Redefining Success in Vocational Technic€il Education 

lively case studies tell the stories (f four vocational high schools -- in ( dlfonua. I )elaw(OV. \ itgitiia (uul .Massachusetts 
—and hinv they are responding to the demands of a rapidly chat igi fig ivorkfnxe. (Kducation Writers Association) 

48 pages. $5 prepaid. 



THE EDUCATION AND HUMAN SERVICES CONSORTIUM 

SERIES ON COLLABORATION 



Thinking CoUaboraHvefy: Questions and Answers to Help Policy Makers Improve Children's Services 
by Charles Bruner 

Ten questiofis arid answers range from understanding what problems collafx)ration can solves to knowing when it's 
tvorking. Includes a series of checklists to help policy makers increase the likelihood that local collahoratives will serve 
as genuine catalysts for reforrm. 

32 pages. $3 prepaicL 

Serving Children and Families Effectively: How the Past Can Help Chart the Future 
by Peter B. Edelman and Beryl A. Radln 

Over the past ,^0 years, thinking about how to structure and improve human services has been clouded by myth and 
rhetoric. The authors explore this inheritance and revisit numerous service and access models of the '60s and '70s to 
develop a new perspective for the '90s. 

24 pages. S3 prepaid. 

New Partnerships: Education's Stake in the Family Support Act of 1988 

An overview of the landmark Act and the opportunities it offers for the education and welfare communities to address 
common concerns. Includes resource lists for further reading. 

32 pages. $3 prepaid. 
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